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COMPENSATION. 

After the night, the morning’s dawn, 

Paling and blushing with pearl and rose ; 

The greenest, sunniest, fields are born, 

Fruit of the high-piled winter snows. 

After the storm, the rainbow gleams. 

Filling with beauty the heavenly dome; 

’Neath lowering clouds the sunlight streams; 

After the voyage is rest at home. 

There is no sorrow, no pain of life, 

Ilut bears from its anguish something sweet; 

Past the long hours of weary strife 
Comes victory, with her snowy feet. 

Through death is life; each pain and loss, 

Each grief we hear, is a heavenly prize ; 

By his long auguish ou the cross, 

Christ won our rest iu paradise. 

Then count not lost the hopes that full 
Like leaves in autumn, one by one, 

Nor deem the light is vanished all, 

As the dark, areury night wears on; 

You shall know at last that loss was gain, 

That through your weary, toilsome wuy, 

As you saw the stars in your lifo-sky wane, 

Tbc night was leading to heavenly day. 

—Home Guardian. 


The Three Professions. 

The human family seems to be controlled by 
three great classes, the lawyer, the minister, and 
the physician. Each of these should be the 
guardian of suffering humanity, but alas! how 
different in many respects. Many times each 
seems to vie with the other in “ fleecing the 
pockets ” of those who confide in them. 

The will of man, when aroused to its fullest 
extent, seems uncontrollable in its vehemence, 
or unsatisfied in its vengeance. It is at this 
critical moment that the lawyer has power to 
quell the turbulent spirit of his client, and calm 
the demon within him. 13ut generally he laughs 
at his folly, and advises a prosecution to the 
fullest extent of the law, simply that a few more 
dollars may be accumulated. By these sordid 
desires the human passion is kept alive, the will 
strengthened, while the lawyer becomes more 


wealthy than he would by advising a venial 
course of action. 

But here comes another professed friend, the 
parson, who is pleased to call himself “ Itever- 
, end/’ a word used but once in the “ good book ” 

I of which he claims to be an expounder, and then 
is applied to God alone. This man bears the 
name of peacemaker, and happy would it be for 
society if he were found acting always in this ca¬ 
pacity; but even he is found to step aside to 
grasp the “ dollar.” He, by precept and exam¬ 
ple, by word or deed, may do much to harden 
or soften poor human nature. 

The physician, too, is often found guilty of 
misdemeanor, and accused of trifling with life 
for the sake of the “ dollar,” so much so that he 
is often looked upon with dread and suspicion. 
People reverence the lawyer and the parson, but 
dread the physician. But there comes a time 
when health fails, and life's prospects seem pre¬ 
carious. At such a time, the physician is called, 
and, although in health he may have been looked 
upon as of little account, in the hour of affliction, 
he is at once admitted into the very sanctum 
of the family. To him all eyes aro turned ; 
friends and relatives alike implore him to save, 
if possible, the dying member. What physician 
who possesses the least spark of feeling does not 
feel his soul stirred to its very depth at these 
earnest appeals ? for here human nature is acted 
out in its true character. What physician can 
stand unmoved amid these trying scenes ? Yet 
he alone is expected to remain composed, to act 
the part of pilot, to guide the frail barque over 
life's rough sea. Here he sees the strong will 
giving way little by little, here animosities which 
years of health could not efface arc forgiven; 
foes meet face to face to forgive and forget the 
wrongs of the past. 

The lawyer here is of little account; the par¬ 
son renders good service in words of sympathy 
and consolation, while the physician is retained 
to the end of life. Would that all physicians 
felt the need of being in a condition to act the 
part of minister and physician at the bedside of 
the sick. It is an assumed axiom the world 
over that “ the doctor knows.” 

The physician's sphere is one which constantly 
calls for sympathy. Yet in his toils, from daily 
habits, he is liable to grow cold and reserved, 
until some desperate case calls out his manly 
sympathies. How anxiously are his visits looked 
for by the suffering invalid whose earthly hopes 
are alone centered on him. What a power he 
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may exercise for pood or evil. Would that all 
might be governed more by feelings of humanity 
and less by the paltry dollar, and that lawyers, 
ministers, and physicians, might see the need of 
using their powers for the betterment of society 

If these three forces could be brought into 
harmonious action, they might soon become the 
very highest earthly benefactors of the human 
race. J. II. GrlNT.EV, M. D. 

Health Institute, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Digestion and Assimilation of Pood. 

As tiie unprofessional readers of the Re¬ 
former and other health journals have no time 
and very many no means of studying medical 
works upon the above subjects, it may not. be 
out of place to present in a brief manner some 
thoughts upon themes so interesting to all who 
have a desire to understand them. 

The digestion and assimilation of food are the 
means by which the animal economy is devel¬ 
oped and sustained in a healthy condition. In 
order to make (he subject plain, wc will com¬ 
mence, first, with digestion in its incipient stage. 
The Creator, in the formation of man and many 
of the inferior animals, has provided them with 
an apparatus, in the human subject, consisting 
of thirty-two teeth, which are both ornamental 
and useful, and which performs the first direct 
act of digestion. The food is first taken into 
the mouth, where it should be thoroughly mas¬ 
ticated, or, in other words, ground fine and mixed 
with the saliva st-ereted by the salivary glands 
of the mouth, wbieh fits it for deglutition orswal 
lowing. 

If this process has been rightly performed, di¬ 
gestion proper may be said to have commenced, 
by the net ion of the solvent properties of the sa¬ 
liva. It is of the first importance that tho food 
be very thoroughly pulverized before reaching 
the stomach, for, unless this is done, a double tax 
is imposed upon the stomach. And as this or¬ 
gan has no teeth to grind the hard lumps of 
food thiust into it by fast and careless caters, it 
will require a long time to soften them in the 
fluids of the stomach. Tho food, on reaching 
the stomach, meets with the gastric juice, which 
is copiously poured out from the mucous coat lin¬ 
ing the cavity of this organ. The solvent power 
of this fluid is said to he unequaled in nature, so 
much so that some physiologists have regarded 
it as having a special endowment by the Creator. 
Very bountiful means have, indeed, been made 
in the organization of man to keep him in health, 
and repair his constant waste »nd decay. Man 
is wonderfully provided with t. repairing system, 
through the digestive and assimilative organs, 
to perpetuate his growth, remove obstructions, 
and repair fractures or lesions of whatever 
nature. 

After the food has been acted upon by the 
muscular contractions of the stomach, by which 


process it is revolved from side to side and from 
end to end, mixing with tho gastric juice until 
it is of a consistence like c< pea soup.” and called 
chyme, it is then passed on into the duodenum 
to be further acted upon by the pancreatic juice 
and the bile from tho liver. 

Tho secretion from the pancreas is similar to 
that of tho stomach. The office of the bile has 
been a subject of dispute among physiologists, 
some takiug the ground that it is au excretion, 
or simply waste matter to be carried out of the 
system; while others contend that it aids very 
essentially in digestion, but in what particular 
manner is not so clear. Dr. Carpenter in his 
Ilaman Physiology, page 124. remarks, " And 
from the constancy with which this fluid is 
poured into the upper part of the intestinal 
tube* or even into the stomach itself, in all ani¬ 
mals which have any kind of hepatic apparatus, 
it seems a legitimate inference that this secre¬ 
tion is not purely excremontitious, but serves 
some important purpose in the digestive process.” 
It no doubt has a neutralizing effect upon the 
gases in the food, and helps in breaking down 
the fatty globules, forming a more homogeneous 
6ubstauco ready lor absorption by tho lacteals. 
The aliment after becoming mingled with the 
secretions poured into the small intestine, is 
called chyle—a substance resembling milk. ]3y 
the vermicular motion and contractile power of 
this tube, it is caused to pass through it, por¬ 
tions of it being absorbed at every point by little 
hair-like vessels, not perceivable to tho naked 
eye, called lactcala. By the time the chylo. or 
the contents of the small intestine from which 
chyle is elaborated, reaches the largo intestine 
or oolon. tho nutritious portion has been nearly 
all absorbed and conveyed into the thoracic duct, 
which has its origin in the lower part of the ab¬ 
dominal cavity, but extending to the base of the 
neck, where it discharges its contents into the loft 
subcluvian vein, and is immediately carried into 
the right auricle of the heart. Other and nu¬ 
merous vessels, called lymphatics, but essentially 
the same kind of vessels as the lucteals, whose 
office it is to absorb from the tissues of the va¬ 
rious parts of the system a watery substance 
called lymph, in which is also contained worn- 
out matter to be renewed or cast out of the sys¬ 
tem, convey their contents into this duct, also 
into the veins and a small duct leading into the 
right subclavian vein, and thence to the heart 
as before mentioned. 

It is in place here to remark that the absorp¬ 
tion of nutriment commences in the 8tomach it¬ 
self, and together with the blood from the ab¬ 
dominal viscera is carried into the portal system, 
and conveyed to the liver, where it is relieved 
of its impurities, in part, before it is mingled in 
the general circulation. 

We have thus briefly gone over the main 
points of the digestive process until the aliment 
is deposited in the heart to be conveyed to the 
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lungs, where it receives the finishing touch to 
fit it for assimilation in the tissues of the entire 
body. Immediately after the right auricle is 
filled with blood, it contracts upon itself, forcing 
its contents into the right ventricle, which, con¬ 
tracting in like manner, forces the blood through 
the pulmonary arteries into the lungs, where it 
is spread over a surface of several square feet, 
giving off carbonic acid and receiving oxygen. 
When it reaches the lungs, freighted with car¬ 
bon and other impurities, caused by the destruc¬ 
tion of minute cells or living globules while in 
active service in thought and action, it is of a 
dark color, but on giving up these impurities by 
expiration, and receiving the pure air by inspir¬ 
ation, it is changed to a bright red. It is now 
gathered up by the capillaries and returned by 
the pulmonary vein3 to the left auricle of the 
heart, thence by its contraction to the left ven¬ 
tricle, and thence by its contraction into the 
aorta, and through its subdivisions into every 
part of the body. In this condition, it is full 
of life, and used to build up the system, repair 
wastes, and give strength and animation to the 
entire structure. A large portion of this life- 
giving and life-sustaining lluid is sent to the 
brain, from which is elaborated the nervous fluid 
that circulates in the cerebro-spinal nervous sys¬ 
tem, other portions supplying the organic nervos 
that nid in carrying on the nutritive process. 

After the blood has thus met its design in 
carrying nutriment to the various parts of the 
system, it is again gathered up by the vcinous 
capillaries, and by the veins returned again to 
the heart, to be renewed as above described, and 
which is constantly receiving through the di¬ 
gestive organs now supplies of aliment. The 
whole process is wonderful, and most clearly re¬ 
veals the power and wisdom of the Creator in 
producing such a self sustaining, self-acting, ma¬ 
chine, mysterious and complicated in its struc¬ 
ture. 

In a succeeding article we will examine the 
subject of food and the various causes that facil¬ 
itate digestion, also those which retard it. 

Wm. ItuSSELL, M. D. 

Health Institute. 


Labor conquers all things. Everything 
that we do has to have a certain amount of 
labor expended on it, to bring it to a state of 
perfection. However difficult it may appear, 
however impossible it may seem to be, re¬ 
member, if you attack it with energy, and la¬ 
bor with all your might, your efifons will be 
crowned with success. 


The cultivation of such manners as shall 
express all the best feelings, the nobleRt 
thoughts, the refinement and grace of the 
mind and the heart, is a thing which cannot 
be too highly thought of, nor set about too 
soon. 


Evils of the Unphysiological Dress of 
Children. 

Every one will be assured by a close investi¬ 
gation, if not by a glance at the anatomy or 
structure of an organized body, that a bad habit 
of dress will affect it very injuriously. Espe¬ 
cially is this the case in the immature and devel¬ 
oping state of infancy and youth. And it is 
time mothers turned their attention to the im¬ 
portance of this matter—that, instead of lending 
a hand in slaying the u innocents,^ they act a no¬ 
bler part, and aid and encourage the full devel¬ 
oping of all the powers and faculties of those in¬ 
trusted to them ; for every transgression receives 
its just recompense of reward in the physiolog¬ 
ical character of those subject to it. 

Mothers ought to consider their responsibility 
in this respect, and not regard it wholly as 
nature's work ; though it belongs to nature, pro¬ 
viding right conditions are supplied. But fash¬ 
ion is permitted to come in, and raise a false 
standard of dress, which it calls beautiful, con¬ 
travening the laws of health and development. 
It is easy, by faulty dress, to deform and dwarf 
the body in babyhood and childhood. 

If mothers will have their children rise up 
and call them blessed, they must awake, and to 
the extent of their ability protect and secure to 
them their rights. It is the privilege of nature 
to endow every child (and she would if there 
never had been any restrictions to her opera¬ 
tions) with perfect lungs, a perfect digestive ap¬ 
paratus, perfect circulatory system, perfect or¬ 
gans of locomotion, and perfect mental powers, 
in short, with perfection ; to he beautiful and 
symmetrical in form, sweet and amiable in tem¬ 
per aud disposition, and to he lovable in char¬ 
acter, enjoying health and happiness ; to be a 
thing of beauty, and a joy forever, not only to 
others, but to themselves also. 

Mismanagement in the attire of infants may 
thwart nature's glorious design, and impair ev¬ 
ery function in the body, and proportionately 
mar and render imperfect the happiness and use¬ 
fulness of the future man or woman . To become 
intelligent on this point, let us look at the frame¬ 
work of the body—the bony structure. The 
hones give the body form and firmness. There 
are three stages in the development of this tis¬ 
sue. Its first form is of a jelly-like consistence, 
then it passes into a cartilaginous stage, from 
this it transforms into a dense, hard, bone sub¬ 
stance. In the young, the bones are soft, plia¬ 
ble, and yielding, in somo parts only cartilage; 
but as age advances, they consolidate. In the soft 
and yielding state, these parts may be bent and 
twisted into any shape. When the bones inclose 
cavities, as in the skull, chest, and abdomen, 
their expansion may be prevented, as also the 
organs contained in them, by pressure. This 
is the case every time pressure is made; and they 
are damaged in the degree that pressure is made 
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oq them. The *eviJs arising from this source 
would be more readily detected if we had living 
perfect models of health and development “ of 
the human form divine ff by which to compare 
ourselves in our marred and mutilated condition. 
Let any person reflect ou the manner in which 
most babies are dressed the first day of their life, 
and which is kept up till days merge into weeks, 
and weeks into months, and months into years, 
and it will satisfy them there canuot be normal 
development. Especially is this the case with 
girls. And as girls are to be the future mothers 
of sons, they will likewise Buffer from deterio¬ 
rated health and imperfect development. 

Over the cavities of chest and abdomen, in 
which are the vital organs, a wide band is placed 
and snugly fastened. The over garments are 
usually of a similar make. The plea is that 
they may not injure themselves in crying. We 
believe if babies were not mistreated they would 
seldom cry so as to injure the umbilicus. There 
is reason to suspect the means used to prevent 
hernia is often a cause of the trouble. The 
plump, round, expanded trunk of the body is 
compressed into almost a straight figure, so readily 
does the soft, flexible spine, ribs, and breast bones 
jield to pressure and assume a distorted position. 
The internal arrangements are not less displaced, 
and their movements arid functions restricted. 
This may cause a gastric disturbance, with a 
general feeling of discomfort, which excites the 
violent crying, occasioning the difficulty the bad 
dressing was unwisely Intended to obviate. 

Every part of our body ought to be as free 
for expansion and circulation of tho blood, and 
unrestricted movements, as is granted to domes¬ 
tic animals. There should be no pressure from 
things worn except that which must necessarily 
come from the weight of articles worn for pro¬ 
tection from cold and exposure. There is no 
period in a lifetime when pressure can bo made 
on the tissues of the body with impunity. 

P. M. Lamson, M. P. 

JleaUh Institute- 


Report of a Case in Practice. 

Last December I was called sixty miles away, 
to see Mrs. A. D., aged forty-two, of vital mental 
temperament. 

On reaching the house, I learned that she 
had lost her husband two weeks previous of 
tjphoid fever, and the report was that she was 
expected to die at any hour from the same dis¬ 
ease. Upon examination, I found no typhoid 
symptoms, but a case of gastric fever and ulcer¬ 
ation of the bowels, and a complication of female 
weaknesses. 

An old lady was nurse and physician, who 
was treating her according to the rigid rules of 
the cold water system, and urging her to eat 
frequently to avoid starvation. 

Looking the case over, I found her much ex¬ 


hausted, nervous, sleepless, appetite gone, dis¬ 
couraged, dyspeptic, and in a high state of lever. 
I placed her in the hands of a hygienic lady 
physician, who in a few days removed her to 
her home where she remained several weeks, 
but, becoming somewhat discouraged in the case, 
requested that she should be removed to our 
cure. 

Jan. 12, she came, and at her examination 
presented tho following symptoms : Much pain 
and throbbing in the head; catarrh ; soreness 
in throat; pain in shoulders and spine ; bowels 
constipated, with much pain and soreness; hands 
and feet cold; sleeplessness; extremely nervous, 
and very weak; female weakness; disposed to 
gloominess, and to borrow trouble, having been 
out of health for several years; weight, seventy 
pounds. 

This patient remained with us fourteen weeks. 
At this writing she has just made us a visit, 
looking well and rosy-cheeked, having gained 
fifty pounds. 

Such cases arc not few of persons who come 
to us looking down ioto the grave; but if they 
are willing to put themselves into nature’s hands 
for a suitable length of time, they are finally 
rewarded with health and good spirits. 

J. H. Ginley, M. D. 


A New Recipe. 

A friend sends us the following recipe, 
accompanied by remarks : 

ki Pork Cake. —Half a pound of salt pork 
chopped fine, two cups of boiling water 
poured over it, two cups of molasses, four 
cups of sugar, two heaping teaspoons of 
ground cloves, four of cinnamon, two nut¬ 
megs, two large teaspoons of soda, and flour 
enough to make of the consistency of gin¬ 
gerbread ; add two pounds of raisins, one of 
currants, half a pound of citron. This will 
make two large loaves.” 

In these times, when suicide is becoming 
quite frequent, it may be interesting to those 
who love to read all the news to hear of a 
new way of introducing scrofula and dys¬ 
pepsia into the human system. 

You will observe that there is a feature in 
the nature of this recipe quite gratifying to 
lovers of raw pork. It is that the pork used 
in this compound gets but little cooking; 
and if there should happen to be any of the 
“ trichina” crawling about, the eaters of the 
delicate morsel would have the animal with 
all its original flavor and richness. 

Lest you might judge me an advocate of 
novelties, I observe that I present this recipe 
rather as a feature in the progress of cookery 
in this age of light, than a3 having any par¬ 
ticular desire to swell the present demand 
for the class of animals denominated “ swine.” 
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S. E., Massachusetts, says: 

Mrs. M. W. has been afflicted for years with 
what seems to be scrofulous sores. They are 
large and painful. She eats pork, drinks tea, 
takes snuff, etc. What course can she take to 
free her from the humor ? 

J.7is. She may get rid of her troubles in two 
ways: 1. If she continues the use of pork, tea, 
snuff, etc., the trouble will end in dissolution. 
2. If Bhe will cease the use of these articles, cor¬ 
rect other bad habits, live on grains, fruits, and 
choice vegetables, and bathe twice a week in 
pure, soft water, breathe an abuudance of pure 
air, dress warmly, providing she has constitution 
enough to build on, her troubles will be removed 
in a more satisfactory manner. 

L. I), asks: 

What will bo the symptoms of one who has 
inhaled poison from carpet ragB ? and what could 
be done for such a case ? The person is a lady 
forty-four years of age, who weaves carpets. 

Ans. You do not say whether she was poi¬ 
soned by coloring or by cutting the rags. She 
may have been poisoned from arsenic in coloring 
green. 

P. F. P. says: 

Please tell me how to keep the bile out of my 
system. 

Ans. Live strictly on pure, hygienic diet for 
one year, and bathe the entire body in pure, soft 
water three times per week. And avoid excesses 
in labor and exposures of all kinds. 

Mrs. K. Y. T. asks : 

How would you treat diabetes in a young 
girl? 

A?is. Give her a grain and fruit diet; a gen¬ 
eral bath oucq a week, one sitz bath a week of 
a temperature of 95° for ten minutes, then cool 
down to SS° for two minutes. 

J. K., of Indiana, asks: 

What is the cause and what is the remedy for 
cold hands and feet ? 

-d/is. 1. Poor circulation of blood, caused by 
torpidity of stomach and liver. 

2. If you should give your feet a cold pack 
once or twice a week, you will find it beneficial. 
Wrap them up in cool or cold wet cloths for 
from half an hour to one hour on going to bed. 
It will in time overcome the coldness. Sitz 
baths are good to draw the blood to the feet. 

L. J. C., Minn., says : 

I have a weak stomach, am troubled with 
faintness, have soreness through my sides and 
stomach, have some pain in my head, am often 
dizzy. Will you please prescribe for me ? 


Ans. The very best thing you can do is to come 
to the Institute, as your case is much complicated, 
and needs skillful treatment. If this cannot be 
done, your next best course is to live strictly, 
using a simple diet, and but few varieties at a 
time, and do not use fruits and vegetables at the 
same meal. Eat slowly, masticating food well. 
Once a week, take a fomentation over stomach, 
and extending over spleen and liver. Continue 
fomentation fifteen minutes, then bathe the part 
in cool or cold water. Once per week take a 
sitz bath at 90° seven minutes, 85° three min¬ 
utes ; also once a week a dripping sheet at 95° 
two minutes. Let each of these baths be given 
at equal intervals in the week, in a warm room, 
three hours after breakfast. Take an abundance 
of rest, get all the sleep you can, ride out fre¬ 
quently in the sunshine, breathe plenty of pure 
air night and day, dress warmly and loosely, be 
cheerful and very hopeful, and you may improve. 

G. M., of Texas, says : 

You would confer a favor by giving directions 
for treating white swelling. 

You should adopt a Btrict course of hy¬ 
gienic diet. Give the affected part a fomenta¬ 
tion twice a week, fifteen minutes each time, 
followed by a cool compress for ten minutes. 
Take a general bath weekly. If there is much 
fever in the afflicted limb, bathe it all over 
weekly in tepid water. 

E. H., Iowa, says: 

How would you treat a case of sciatic of five 
years' standing ? 

Ans. Use fomentations, followed by cool com¬ 
presses, over the painful parts; fomentations over 
liver also once a week; dripping sheets now and 
then if there is much soreness over the body. 

Mrs. J. M. T., Oneida Co., N. Y., writes: 

Twelve years ago, I was taken with distressed 
spells in my stomach. At first, I had but few 
in a year, but they kept increasing until they 
come every day, and sometimes two or three 
times a day. My heart is affected, have pain 
between my shoulders, have cold hands and feet, 
etc. 

J./?*. Your description is not definite enough 
to enable us to fully decide in your case, and we 
think it not advisable to prescribe for you. 
liesting from cares, a strict diet, bathing suf¬ 
ficient to keep the skin active, riding out daily, 
having your room properly ventilated, keeping 
your mind cheerful, will probably be all you can 
well do at home. 

L. J. C., Boston, asks: 

When acids in their natural state, such as 
fruits and berries, affect digestion by producing 
a fermentation of the food in the stomach, is it 
an indication of disease? and what treatment 
would you prescribe ? 

Ans . It is indicative of dyspepsia. Regulate 
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your habits and diet by strict hygienic principles. 
Eat but two meals a day, and masticate your 
food thoroughly. Use only fruits, graius, and 
vegetables, and take one or two baths a week for 
cleanliness. 

E. 8., N. Y., writes: 

I eat two meals a day; breakfast at half past 
seven o'clock, and am obliged to eat a cold lunch, 
or wait until five. Which do you think prefer¬ 
able ? Teaching is my occupation. I am try¬ 
ing hard to live out the health reform, but it is 
impossible to do so and teach in rural districts. 

Ans. Eating cold food habitually is a very 
bad practice, and a sure way to become dyspep¬ 
tic. Cold food and teaching will ruin your 
health, if long persisted in. According to phys¬ 
iological laws, food will not readily digest under 
100°. By the introduction of cold food into the 
stomach, it is necessary to call the blood from all 
parts of the body to raise the heat sufficient 
to digest the food, thus converting that organ 
into a warming pan. Sooner or later the capil¬ 
laries are robbed of their blood, and a chilly 
sensation is experienced, first, perhaps, along the 
spine, then over the entire body, and, in time, 
wasting of flesh, headache, nausea, dizziness in 
the head will ensue; and before the possessor of 
such a stomach is aware, dyspepsia, with all its 
lorrors, is upen him. 

O. B. B., N. Y., says: 

I think it would bo of service to the readers 
of the Reformer if you would give some direc¬ 
tions in regard to taking baths. 

Ans. We have frequently given directions how 
to take the most important kinds of baths. This 
was done quite extensively one year ago, occu¬ 
pying several numbers of the Reformer. It is 
not proper to repeat these too frequently. We 
shall, however, try in future to accommodate our 
readers as far as is consistent. We have for 
sale an excellent work, il IIow to Bathe/' also 
u Water Cure for the Million." Price of each, 
thirty cents. Every family should procure works 
on hygiene, and post up, and in this way preserve 
health and Bave doctors' hills. 

J. W., Ohio, writes: 

Please give mode of treating ague on a baby 
nine months old. 

Ans. If the baby is strong enough, once a 
week place it in a tub of water up to the neck, 
at a temperature of 98° for five minutes, then 
reduce the bath to 88° one minute, after which, 
rub dry. In about two days after, give a pack 
at a 100° thirty minutes, then bathe quickly in 
tepid water, and rub thoroughly dry. In about 
the same time thereafter, give it a hot and cold 
wet hand rubbing over liver and bowels, by first 
dipping the hand in hot water, then in cold or 
cool. Follow this, as all the former baths, by 
dry hand rubbing. If it is feeble, use less 


treatment. Give it plenty of pure air to breathe, 
and a good diet of pure milk from a young, 
healthy cow, and a little strained graham gruel. 
If its mother is healthy, and has plenty of nat¬ 
ural food, it is best. 

B. B., Va., asks : 

Is flannel good to wear next to the skin when 
a person has rheumatic pains in his limbs ? 

Ans. Doubtless flannel would be the best 
clothing for you in your condition. 

S. B. E., Ind., asks: 

What kind of a bath would be best for catarrh 
in the head ? 

Arts. Catarrh is usually a consequence, fol¬ 
lowing a torpid liver and dyspepsia. At least, 
we very frequently find these complications. 
The treatment should be directed against the 
primary disease. A strict grain and fruit diet, 
moderate in quantity and partaken of only twice 
a day, warm hip baths, packs, dripping sheets, 
fomentations over liver, and frequent foot baths, 
are good. Take only two kinds per week ) also 
use nasal douche. 

B. B. asks: 

What treatment would you recommend for 
cold feet ? 

A ns. One of the most essential things in 
order to have health is a good circulation of the 
blood. This can only he had by living a true 
life of temperance in all things. To insure 
warm feet, invigorate the general circulation, 
avoid overeating, and the use of improper food. 
Secure plenty of sleep in a well* ventilated room. 
Keep the skin clean by bathing twice a week. 
Bathe the feet frequently, first in warm water 
five minutes, then in cold two minutes, and fol¬ 
low with dry friction. 

A. G. writes: 

Mrs. S. B. D., of N. II., wishes to know the 
effects of snufF upon the human system, as usu¬ 
ally taken by the lovers of snuff. 

Tobacco, whether chewed, smoked, or snuffed, 
acts both as a stimulating and depressing poison 
It first stimulates the nerves, but debility and 
prostration of the nervous force follow. It is 
a narcotic drug, stupefying the sensibilities of 
those who use it. We regard snuffing it up the 
nose as the worst form in which it can be used. 

Physicians, Health Institute. 


Youthful Inexperience. —It would be 
amusing, were it not so mournful, to listen to 
the callow theories of young men. What revolu¬ 
tions are they not going to effect when they ap¬ 
pear in the arena of public life! It is so easy 
to sit in one's chair, and move the nations. 
Alas ! when they really appear in the practical 
field, wheresoever that may be, what infants they 
find themselves! 
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Regularity of Meals. 

System, method, regularity, and promptness, 
are necessary elements of success in any depart¬ 
ment of effort. Accuracy is secured in the arts, 
skill in mechanical pursuits, and eminence in 
science, by a proper regard to these conditions. 
The business man who meets his financial en¬ 
gagements a month after date, soon becomes fa¬ 
miliar wfth the import of u protests " and fail¬ 
ures, and yet it is not more certainly true of 
him that disaster follows a disregard of these 
conditions than it is of men occupying almost 
any position in life. He who treats this body 
like a worthless machine, instead of a compli¬ 
cated arrangement of organs and adjustments, 
will at some time be convinced that the violation 
of a law of this physical structure is certainly 
visited by a penalty, a penalty never averted by 
any amount of penitence unattended by improved 
habits. 

This body, as a condition of health and vigor, 
demands exercise, succeeded by rest. If over¬ 
tasked and underfed, its powers necessarily di¬ 
minish, and become more or less diseased. The 
supply of strength and health is secured, in part, 
at least, by tho daily food, which is designed to 
repair the waste occasioned by the taxing of 
both body and mind. Rest and sleep render 
this supply still more available. The regularity 
with which the need of rest and sleep is indi¬ 
cated, is shown with as much certainty in the 
appetite, if normal, plainly showing that our 
meals should be taken at stated periods. 

The necessity of this regularity is not wholly 
based on the wants of the body as connected 
with the waste resulting from exercise, but in 
part on the fact that we are creatures of habit, 
while it is manifest that our constitution favors 
this, suggesting the idea of a regular routine, not 
only in regard to employments, but in all respects. 
The stomach, so to speak, expects its meals at 
regular intervals, and is able to conform to al¬ 
most any reasonable arrangement. As if en¬ 
dowed with intelligence, it seems to demand pe¬ 
riodical rest, while making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for the next labor, the digestion of the 
next meal. During this time, and even before, 
the several glands of the mouth, stomach, e£c., 
are engaged in the secretion of the necessary 
juices to aid in this digestion, making these prep¬ 
arations with a remarkable precision and system. 
And, in this connection, it may be remarked 
that this supply is just sufficient to meet the 
wants of the body—c-never more than is needed, 
in perfect health. The stomach may, indeed, 
adapt itself to existing circumstances, digesting 
a meal in three, four, or five hours, often imper¬ 
fectly, it is true, yet it seem3 to demand that there 
shall be a uniformity of tho intervening periods, 
about the same from day to day. If, for exam¬ 
ple, the dinuer hour is at two o'clock, instead of 
twelve, the hunger returns at that time, the in¬ 


dividual suffering no marked or special inconven¬ 
ience by the change, after a few days, especially 
if the change is understood in advance, the 
stomach adapting itself to the temporary exigen¬ 
cies, at least to a certain extent. Abrupt changes 
are always unfavorable, always tending to de¬ 
range the organs of digestion. 

A certain amount of time is demanded for the 
digestion and assimilation of the various articles 
of food, varying from one hour to between five 
and six, while, of necessity, any material varia¬ 
tion from the usual time of taking our meals, 
must produce confusion. If, for example, a meal 
has been taken demanding five hours for diges¬ 
tion, and before the expiration of that time an¬ 
other i 3 taken, it is manifest that a part of the 
labor of the stomach must remain unperformed, 
a part of the food remaining in the stomach. 
As a necessary consequence, this undigested food 
mingles with the new supply, producing confu¬ 
sion and derangement. But still worse, ordi¬ 
nary food will not loDg remain in aDy warm 
place, of the temperature of the stomach, without 
undergoing the process of fermentation, proceed¬ 
ing to an actual decay and putrefaction. This 
fermentation is the direct cause of the gas in the 
stomach, known as “ wind/' and sometimes ig¬ 
norantly supposed to be common air. 

Of course, this fermented, putrid food never 
can make good blood for the nourishment of the 
body, but poisons it, being practically the same 
as eating fermented and putrid food. The same 
principles apply to the custom of taking lunch¬ 
eons, 'especially at bed-time. Like the body as 
a whole, the stomach demands rest, one or two 
hours at least between each meal, which is only 
secured by some system. If fruits, even titbits 
of any kinds, are taken between the usual hours 
of the meals, it is impossible to escape the nat¬ 
ural penalty, the necessary taxing of the stom¬ 
ach, an unnatural wasting of its powers, often 
attended by inflammation and general disease. 
Indeed, that hydra-headed disease, dyspepsia, is 
mainly attributable to this irregularity and haste 
in eating, instead of being, as sometimes sup¬ 
posed, a “ mysterious dispensation of Providence." 
There is no mystery about it, resulting as it does 
in the usual order of sequence.— The Household. 


Warm Bateis for Ciiildrex. —A physician 
in a very sensible article upon bathing, says : 
u For the * wind in the stomach } children are 
thought to have, for their tiresome crying, and 
for the restlessness and woirying at night with 
which they are afflicted, if the warm bath were 
resorted to oftener, and the dosing of soothing 
syrups and worse nostrums less, it would be bet¬ 
ter for the children." 


TriE superiority of some men is merely local. 
They are great because their associates are little. 
— Johnson. 
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IDIR. TEAIiL’S 

Science Once a Month. 

When scientific men talk and write on sub¬ 
jects whose premises are indisputable, their rea¬ 
sonings are generally sound, and their conclu¬ 
sions correct. But when they reason from false 
premises, tlieir words may be as inconsistent and 
their conclusions as absurd as it is possible to 
conceive. All of our standard works on physi¬ 
ology, pathology, materia medica. therapeutics, 
and toxicology, illustrate this statement. But 
it is more especially shown in the works on the 
theory and pructice of medicine. These works 
are all written by men of learning and experi¬ 
ence. The symptoms of diseases, and the doses 
and effects of medicines, are as familiar to their 
authors as the letters of the alphabet. But their 
reasonings on the subjects of diseases and reme¬ 
dies are as veritable twaddle and nonsense as it 
is possible for language to express. And why ? 
Simply because the reasoning is based on false 
premises. 

The Popular Science Monthly is another illus¬ 
tration of our position. All of its articles are writ¬ 
ten by able scholars; most of them by the foremost 
scholars of the age in the departments of knowl¬ 
edge for which they are distinguished. Some of 
them have a world-wide reputation for critical 
judgment and profound research. And when 
they write on geology, chemistry, astronomy, nat¬ 
ural history, or any of the physical sciences whoso 
premises are established, their articles are inva¬ 
riably logical and instructive. But when they en¬ 
ter the domain of vitality and write about food, 
drink, health, diseases, remedies, etc., the most 
benighted minds of the dark ages could not have 
perpetrated more preposterous jargon. 

In the Popular Science Monthly for October 
is an article by Professor Voit on “The Physi¬ 
ological Influence of Condiments/' which, judged 
from the hygienic standpoint, is a tissue of mean¬ 
ingless phrases and flat absurdities. Let us call 
the attention of the readers of that excellent 
journal to some of tbem. 

The Professor tells us, to begin with, that 
condiments, “ though not in themselves nutri¬ 
tious, are nevertheless necessary to nutrition.” 
This statement, considered as a matter of fact, 
we dispute. It is a contradiction in words as 
well as ideas. Common sense and true science 
teach that what is not in iHklf nutritious is not 
necessary to nutrition. One might as well ar¬ 
gue (and it is the same idea in other words) that 
poisons, though not in themselves wholesome, 
are nevertheless necessary to health. Or the 
moral teacher might as well say that lying, 
though not in itself truthful, is nevertheless 
necessary to truth. 


Professor Voit next informs us that “ condi - 
ments act principally upon the nervous system.” 
This we do not believe, aDd the Professor offers 
no proof except his hare assertion. Then, 
“ others of them, having been absorbed in the 
blood, reach the central organ of the nervous 
system.” We cannot find any such organ in the 
works on anatomy, not by dissection on the ca¬ 
daver. The truth is, condiments are never ab¬ 
sorbed in the blood, and they never reach the 
u central organ of the nervous system,” what¬ 
ever that may be. They may, however, be taken 
by the absorbent vessels into the blood; but 
then, instead of “reaching” the imaginary 
“central organ,” they are expelled from the 
blood through the excreting organs. 

Bub what are condiments? Professor Voit 
confounds aromas or flavors, emanations of vari¬ 
ous kinds, pleasant, nauseous, wholesome, or poi- 
bodous, as well as substances added to food as 
seasonings under the name of condiments. He 
even “ reaches ” the t{ central organ ” of ab¬ 
surdity and classes alcohol and tobacco among 
the condiments, and with no reason, sense, au¬ 
thority, or science, only that morbid appetences 
crave them I lie might as well call the malaria 
of the swamps, the stench of the gutters, or the 
od?r of the pig styes, condiments. 

Let us inform the Professor that the fluvors of 
all nutrient substances are parts of the food, one 
and inseparable, and no condiments at all; that 
sweet, acid, aromatic, fragrant, etc., are terms 
which represent the molecular arrangement of 
the particles of organic matter, and not entities, 
and that real condiments are actual entities, as 
salt, vinegar, mustard, pepper, spices, etc. 
Whoever heard of any one putting the flavor of 
these things on his victuals, instead of the things 
themselves ? If the flavor is the condiment, why 
not smell of them instead of eat them ? 

Says Professor Voit, “ A mixture of pure al¬ 
bumen, fat, starch, salts, and water, would suffice 
for alimentation.” Wo are obliged again to dif¬ 
fer. The contrary has been demonstrated by 
experiments innumerable. If the Professor will 
try the experiment on himself, and survive it, 
we will acknowledge our mistake, or confess that 
he is different from ordinary humanity. 

Again, says the Professor, “ All alimentary 
substances, even those which come from the vege¬ 
table kingdom, are combined with substances 
which, though not nutritious, still have a flavor, 
and the former are not easily digested until they 
first gratify the palate.” This is partly true and 
partly false. The whole truth is, all aliments 
have a flavor that is agreeable to normal palates. 
Morbid appetites may dislike normal flavors and 
be gratified with stenches, as liquor, tobacco, fer¬ 
mented bread, putrescent flesh, etc. 

Professor Voit places the “extract of meat” 
in the list of condiments. In this we coincide. 
He admits that if an animal is fed only on the 
“ extract of meat,” the animal will die sooner 
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than if it has no food at all. This is probably 
true ; and it proves that the “ extract of meat " 
is no extract at all. 

“ There are some condiments the effects of 
which are not at first local. They act only after 
having been absorbed, and their action is then 
perceptible in the central nervous system. This 
is the case, for instance, with coffee, tea, tobacco, 
alcoholic drinks, etc.” All wrong again. The 
Professor confounds effects and actions—very 
different matters. The simple truth i3, the con¬ 
diments do not act at all, either locally or gener¬ 
ally, hut are acted on. Their effects are the 
actions of the living system. 

Lastly, u Neither man nor animals take their 
food without some condiment." A slight mistake. 
Animals never use condiments. Some men use 
them, and others do not. 

We could point out several other scientific 
misdemeanors in the article, but enough is as 
good as a feast. 


Astronomical Etiology. 

The New York Medical Journal for October 
contains an article on this subject, covering 
twenty-nine mortal pages (illustrated at that), 
the animus of which is to make it appear that, 
“the stars which fought against Sisera," are 
sometimes in the relation of enemies to us; that 
they are in fact the causes of epidemics. The 
author is Dr. M. L. Knapp, of Mexico. He 
proves by historical data that most of the pesti¬ 
lences which are recorded in medical works are 
coincident with unusual planetary influences. 
But when he assumes that the perihelia of the 
planets are the sole causes, or even the principal 
causes, we think he perpetrates a grand mistake. 

The groundwork of his new theory may be 
understood from the following quotations : “ I 
charge the malign cosmical influences of contin¬ 
ued bad weather, and extraordinary vicissitudes, 
excessive cold, excessive heat, excessive droughts, 
and other malign meteorological inharmonies 
that destroy the crops and fruits, and inaugurate 
blights and epidemics, to periodical excess of 
planetary attraction. * * * The pestilential 
periods are always coincident with the perihelia 
of the large superior planets, especially of Jupi¬ 
ter and Saturn/' 

Dr. Knapp has certainly collated the data of 
astronomical science and the facts of pestilential 
history very industriously, and certainly makes 
out a plausible case. But, practically, it only 
amounts to moonshine. We are very ready to 
admit all that is claimed, so far as planetary in¬ 
fluences affect heat, cold, dryness, and moisture. 
But, without other co-operating causes, they 
would never occasion epidemics. If Dr. Knapp 
had prosecuted his researches as intelligently 
with regard to human habits, he would have 
learned that the prevalence of all the extensive 
epidemics ever known on the earth harmonizes, 


not only with “excess of planetary attraction," 
but also with excess of unhygienic habits. The 
“ Great Plague " raged fearfully in the middle 
ages, but only in places where the cities were 
foul, and the people addicted to riotous living, 
gluttony, or personal filthiness. That there is 
in some seasons a greater predisposition to cer¬ 
tain diseases because of the “ perihelia," etc., we 
are ready to admit; and this fact ought to teach 
the nations the lesson of living so as to be pest¬ 
ilence proof, despite the “ malign planets." 

Again, if the planets were solely at fault, the 
epidemical diseases should always be the same, 
or very similar. But we find them very differ¬ 
ent, as plague, small-pox, cholera, measles, spot¬ 
ted fever, catarrh or influenza, scarlatina, mil¬ 
iary fever, etc. It is true that prolonged droughts 
might fill the air with malaria; but how pro¬ 
longed cold could do it is not easy to understand. 
Yet very cold seasons have been noted for the 
prevalence of febrile pestilences as well as very 
hot ones. There may be something mischievous 
in planetary influences; but there is more that 
is pernicious in human habits. 


Extract of Blood. 

Can any one outside of an insane asylum be 
expected to believe that blood is to become an 
article of the materia medica ? Within a few 
years, several physicians have suggested the pro¬ 
priety of utilizing the blood of slaughter houses 
by eating it. But the French are ahead of us, 
and a Parisian druggist has contrived a blood- 
pill, which is said to be not only as nutritious as 
blood-pudding, but as medicinal as cod-liver oil. 
A correspondent of the Medical Times and Ga¬ 
zette writes from the French Capital: 

“ In the practice of medicine, as in other 
worldly matters, certain things are in fashion for 
a certain time. Bleeding and mercury have had 
their day; cod-liver oil and chloral hydrate are 
already on the wane; alcohol and bullocks , blood 
are now in vogue among the Parisians—the for¬ 
mer for fevers and all inflammatory affections, 
andtho latter for anmmiaand pulmonary phthisis. 
It is a curious sight to see the number of patients 
of both sexes and of all ranks and ages who flock 
to the slaughter house every morning to drink 
of the still fuming blood of the oxen slaughtered 
for the table. I was struck at the facility with 
which young ladies take to it, and J have heard 
many say that they prefer it to cod-liver oil. 
For the more fastidious, however, a pharmacien 
has prepared an extract of blood, which is ad¬ 
ministered in the form of pills, each of which, 
weighing about three grains, is said to be equiv¬ 
alent to about half au ounce of pure blood." 

Perhaps somebody is expected to believe this 
stuff. Probably a majority of people do not 
know that concentrated blood is as big a hum¬ 
bug as “ extract of meat." One ounce of this 
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is said to have the substance of forty ounces of 
fresh beef; and three grains of blood-pill are 
said to be equal to forty times the amount of 
fresh blood. Both stories are silly delusions or 
wicked lies, Let their authors take which horn 
of this dilemma they please. 


The Salt Muddle Again. 

A dozen years ago, a paragraph from Pro¬ 
fessor Johnson, of Scotland, in favor of the use 
of salt, went the rounds of the press, appearing 
in some papers several times, so valuable was the 
article considered. But it was replied to by an 
American P. C. S. (Professor of Common 
Sense), whose article did not have much of a 
run. We reproduce it in the Reformer, so as 
to give our exchanges another opportunity to 
run it if they will. 

Ll SALT UNFIT FOR TUB ELOOD. 

il Row does Prof. Johnson's idea appear to 
ono who lives without using a grain of salt, and 
at the same time enjoys far better health than 
those who do? And there are thousands of 
such people in this countryand nearly half the 
human race elsewhere use no salt. 

u Row does it look to one who observes that 
when a person uses salt every day of his life, 
salt would of course bo found in his blood on 
analysis ? Hence we see the absurdity of argu¬ 
ing that therefore we should continue the Bupply 
of salt. When one eats food prepared in brass 
vessels, brass will consequently be found in his 
blood. Should he therefore continue to eat 
brass ? Everybody in Christendom is in the 
habit of eating victuals prepared in iron vessels. 
Iron is therefore found in his blood. According 
to the logic of the foregoing paragraph, he must 
not stint the supply of iron, at feurful risks. 

“ How does it sound to those farmers who 
have for experiment been raising their live stock 
without salt, with success equal to that of their 
neighbors, and sometimes better ? No result of 
these experiments has yet been favorable to the 
idea that salt is beneficial. 

4< Salt is a foreign substance, an impurity, and 
has abnormal, inimical relations to the vital func¬ 
tions. Blood, no more than anything else, can 
bo purified by the introduction of more impuri¬ 
ties. 

lt The paragraph under notice says that the 
skin and kidneys expel salt, and there is there¬ 
fore constant waste. It is just such waste as pus 
from a boil. That very action of the skin and 
kidneys shows that the system regards salt as an 
enemy, and endeavors to get rid of it in that 
way. Another Professor." 


Priceless as the gift of utterance may be, 
the practice of silonce, in some respects, far ex¬ 
cels it. 


Chilling the Chills. 

Tfie Georgia Medical Companion, published 
at Atlanta, has the most formidable array of ed¬ 
itorial names of any periodical in the u wide, 
wide world," and its recipes for treating the chills 
are almost as formidable in numbers and potency 
as its editorial staff. We notice on its title page 
a list of two editors, seventy-one associate edit¬ 
ors, aud twenty-two corresponding editors. 

In the midst of counsel there is supposed to 
be safety, but we have often had occasion to fear 
that, the more doctors around a sick person the 
more danger. On turning to the multnm in 
parvo department of the Companion , we find a 
page of recipes for the treatment of chronic 
chills, which have been so prevalent in many 
parts of the country the past season. It is as 
follows: 

4t Sulphate of cinchona, one drachm. 

Sulphate of iron, four drachms. 

Sulphate of strychnia, two grains. 

Sulphate of copper, four grains. 

Aromatic sulphuric acid, one ounce and a half. 

Distilled water, eight ounces. 

S.—teaapoonful 3 or d times a day for 30 or CO days." 

The length of time it is to be persisted in 
shows that great expectations of immediate ben¬ 
efit are not entertained, while the iron, vitriol, 
copper, and dogbane (strychnia), prove that 
humanity is tough, if chills, or fever, or life it¬ 
self, can hold out thirty to sixty days. 

But this is not all, not the worst of it. The 
journal of ninety-five editors says: “ The admin¬ 
istration of this preparation should be combined 
with the cold shower-bath every morning." No 
matter what the condition of the patient in the 
morning, no matter if he is chattering with tbo 
chills, he must be further chilled with cold wa¬ 
ter administered in the most chilling manner 
possible, and then have three or four doses of 
chilling drugs during the day. 

No wonder such abominably nonsensical prac¬ 
tice drives some physicians to the opposite ex¬ 
treme of semi-cooking their patients in hot air, 
vapor, or Turkish baths. There is not much to 
choose between theso absurdities. The one in¬ 
duces injurious internal, and the other injurious 
external, congestion. A little common sense as 
it is in hygienic medication, would be better 
than all tho Turkish baths of all creation, and 
all the doctors of tho Georgia Medical Com¬ 
panion. 


Answers to Correspondents. 

Quininism. —E. 8.: u There is a shoemaker 
in this city, about fifty years of age, who has 
been bilious and feeble for many years, and has 
taken considerable medicine, especially quinine. 
Last spring he was cured by means of warm baths 
and friction ; but there supervened a peculiar 
morbid condition of the sense of touch, mostly 
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in his fingers at first, afterwards extending up 
the arms. lie can perceive the temperature of 
bodies around as well as ever, also their degree 
of smoothness or roughness, but he cannot feel 
the shape of anything. This ailment is painless, 
but so serious as to disable him for work, and to 
some extent from feeding himself. There are 
no other signs of palsy. What is the matter 
with him ?” 

The matter is, probably, the effect of quinine. 
This drug often produces temporary and some¬ 
times permanent subparalysis, or disordered con¬ 
ditions of the organs of sense. Hearing and see¬ 
ing are most frequently affected, but feeling is 
sometimes deranged or perverted. In all cases i 
of disordered sensation short of total loss of sens- ! 
ibility, the organ affected can recognize some of 
the qualities of objects and not others, or else 
recognizes everything abnormally. Electricity 
is adapted to such cases, in the manner termed 
“ central galvanism,” that is the negative elec¬ 
trode to the pit of the stomach, and the positive 
to the head and along the spiue, so as to reach 
the great centers of the organic nervous system. 

Catarrhal Consumption. —J. M.: “Dr. 
Trail —Dear Sir: As my wife has been com¬ 
plaining for some time with her lungs, we would 
like to know if there is any hope in her case. 
She coughs very little, except after taking cold, 
but has a constant pain in the chest with a sense 
of heaviness in the upper part. She has also 
pain in the region of the stomach and liver. 
Has had catarrh for two years. She is subject 
to cold feet, and some days has slight fever. 
Pulse eighty to ninety.” 

She is in the incipient stage of consumption, 
but is probably curable. Take her to a health 
institution. 

Liver Regulator. —R. M. J. wants to know 
our opinion of Simon’s Liver Regulator. Send 
us an analysis of the thing and we will tell you. 
If it is composed of fresh air, pure water, and 
wholesome food, in proper proportions, it may 
prove to be the best medicamentum in the world 
to regulate irregular livers. Rut if its ingredi¬ 
ents are found to be poisonous drugs, the Regu¬ 
lator should be regulated to the street sewer, or 
fed to rats, rattlesnakes, and hogs. 

Tee Horse Epidemic. —M. M.: The disease 
which has recently been so prevalent among 
horses in various parts of this country and Can¬ 
ada is properly named catarrhal fever, and is 
analogous to influenza in human beings. Those 
who know how to manage a had cold, ought to 
he able to treat the sick horses successfully. 

Hydrocephalus. —L. 0. S.: The child has 
what medical books term internal hydrocephalus, 
hut this is a misnomer, as the disease is chronic 
inflammation. The case has probably reached 
the incurable stage. 


Tobacco Statistics.—S. S.: We are not in 
possession of the figures you desire; but all 
the statistics on the subject the health teacher 
needs is the confirmed fact that, more land “ in 
the free States” is every year devoted to tobacco¬ 
raising ; shops for selling tobacco are increasing 
faster than those devoted to any other business, 
and that tobacco-using is increasing at a much 
greater ratio than our population. 


Lack of Knowledge. 

“My people are destroyed for lack of knowl¬ 
edge.” These were the words of the Lord to 
ancient Israel in the days of Ilosea. “ through 
whoredom, wine, and new wine, their heart was 
taken away,” so that they “ ate,” yet did “ not 
have enough.” Appetite and lust controlled 
them, and they were destroyed for lack of knowl¬ 
edge of the evil results of their vile course. 
Had they understood and practiced the wish of 
one of God’s ancient prophets, far different 
would have been their condition. “ Blessed art 
thou, 0 land, when thy king is the son of nobles, 
and thy princes eat in due season, for strength, 
and not for drunkenness.” Eccl. 10 :17. “ Eat 

in due season ”—eating at proper hours, no late 
suppers, no eating between meals, but at our 
meals eating a sufficient amount of wholesome, 
nutritious food, then giving the stomach a good 
opportunity to rest. 

“ Eating for strength ”—that is, not being 
controlled simply by taste, but learning what 
food is best adapted to our system, and best cal¬ 
culated to impart strength j eating of that, and not 
simply being controlled by taste. 

Again, having ascertained what food is best 
calculated to sustain life and impart strength, 
eat of that food moderately, and not in such 
quantities as to overtax the digestive organs in 
disposing of more food than the system requires. 

But what was true anciently is in some respects 
true to-day. The people are destroyed “ for lack 
of knowledge.” Yes, in this latter half of the 
nineteenth century, with all its improvements, its 
scientific researches, and its boasted learning, 
there is a great lack of knowledge—knowledge 
of the human system, its functions, its operations, 
its supplies needed, its liabilities to get out of 
repair, and the sources from whence these liabili¬ 
ties come, the cause of derangement in the ope¬ 
rations of the organs of the body, the applica¬ 
tion of simple means to remove the cause of those 
derangements, instead of ignorantly increasing 
the difficulty we would propose to help. There 
is a lack of knowledge on these points, as also a 
knowledge of what disease is, and how the so- 
called drug medicines affect the human domain, 
what proper food for man is, what man’s condi¬ 
tion of mind and body should be, that he may 
be well and happy, and how he can so relate 
himself to all things around him as to derive 
benefit, and not harm, therefrom. 
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I rejoice that the work of the Reformer is 
onward. It is an organ especially devoted to 
dieseminating light on these topics. I am glad 
to learn that it now visits over ten thousand 
families. I wish it were millions] instead of 
thousands. 

People are dying all around us for the lack of 
knowledge of the simple, plain facts that this 
journal sets forth. Many act as though they 
were so “ wonderfully made ” that they could 
Dot understand anything about themselves. 
They commit the care of their bodies as compla¬ 
cently to the hands of the doctors as though 
there was no responsibility of their lives on tbera- 
solves. That injunction, “ Thou ehalt not kill,” 
means you shall not kill yourself, just as much 
as it moans you shall not kill your neighbor. 

Had you some bird of beautiful plumage and 
sweet note, from some foreign land, committed 
to your care, you would consider it of the great¬ 
est consequence that you learn the habits of that 
bird, and what food was most natural and con¬ 
ducive to its health, otherwise your first acts of 
supposed kindness to that bird might result in 
its death. 

If you had committed to your trust the earo 
and management of a steam engine, you surety 
would consider it of consequence to learn the 
power of steam, how to control it, to learn the 
strength of your engine, and what is a lawful 
amount of pressure, that it may be safely run. 

The most delicate and refined piece of machin¬ 
ery. u fearfully and wonderfully made,” is the 
human organism. Each person is placod in 
charge of. and is responsible for, his organism. 
Alas! men who can manage the most intricate 
engine, that can euusc stock and bird of any va¬ 
riety to flourish, are as ignorant of their own 
bodies as the birds are of Blackstone’s Com¬ 
mentaries. 

The idea has become patent that disease is a 
mysterious thing, or entity, that fastens itself 
like a leech upon a man, and that there is some 
latent power in medicine; that it either has an 
affinity for the disease aud coaxes it out of the 
system, or the disease is afraid of the medicine, 
which it expels from the body. 

The truth, os ably set forth in the Reformer 
pages, is, that disease is a remedial effort of the 
system to remove obstructions to the normal or 
healthy action of the body, and that there is the 
closest relation between the habits of life, in 
eating, drinking, working, resting, dressing, 
bathing, social surroundiugs, and condition of 
mind, and the health of the body. Health is 
the proper and healthy action of all parts of the 
body. So improper, or unnatural action, would 
be disease. 

Constipating food mixed with irritating and 
exciting stimulants diseases the whole stomach 
and alimentary canal, an inward fever is created, 
nature seeks to relieve the difficulty by causing 
an excessive flow of mucus to wash and cool 


the irritated surface of the intestines, and the 
result is a diarrhea. The drug doctor comes, 
and now this mysterious diarrhea must be got 
rid of. It must be checked; and so it is, by 
giving exciting irritants, perhaps, which create 
so much fever that the flow of mucus is dried 
up and a worse state of things ensues—rigid 
constipation. A little common sense io such 
cases is good. I have seen many cases where, 
under proper treatment, such diseases have been 
cured as though by charm, while in other cases, 
under drug treatment, the difficulty has increased 
until death has ended the scene. 

Let us all be active to impart what knowledge 
we can, that the perishing around us may be 
reached. If our own tongues cannot tell the 
tale, let us push the Reformer into every nook 
and corner of the land where people can be in¬ 
duced to read it, and let us scatter by the thou¬ 
sand the health tracts as they come from the 
pons of able writers. 

J. N. Loughborough. 

Woodland , Cal. 


Babies—Their Food and Sleep. 

Give a baby plenty of food of the proper 
quality; plenty of sleep at regular intervals; 
plenty of flannel of suitable length, and your 
baby should be healthy and jolly. BabieB be¬ 
come as much addicted to habits as old folks; 
and if you pat them on their backs ami sing 
lullabys in their ears every time they roll over 
in the cradle, or give a little grunt indicative of 
restlessness, be sure they will always expect such 
services of you, and will demand it accordingly. 

Most mothers have great times putting babies 
to sleep; and if you should be writing an ar¬ 
ticle for a health magazine down stairs, you 
would imagine that a decidedly unhealthy one 
had exploded up stairs, were you to judge from 
the racket produced in soothing baby into his 
evening sleep. We believe, because we have 
seen it demonstrated again and again, that no 
such measure is necessary, but that babies can 
be taught habits quite as easily as children of 
larger growth. They should be fed at regular 
hours, and not every time they wake, or fret 
and cry. Babies cry quite, as often from being 
over-fed as from hunger; and many times the 
derangement of the bowels, colic, and other un¬ 
pleasant symptoms common to infants, arc di¬ 
rectly attributable to the habit of cramming 
them with food, simply as a u soothing process/' 
or for the reason that the mother docs not know 
what else to do to produce peace and quietness 
in the household. Babies* stomachs are even 
more sensitive than grown people’s, and can di¬ 
gest but a certain amount of food, while the 
surplus lodged there from the stuffing process 
must pass into the bowels in the form of undi¬ 
gested material, there to give rise to the various 
pains and aches which mothors are so familiar 
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with. Therefore, use common sense in the feed¬ 
ing of your baby, and do n’t force food into its 
little stomach for every complaint it happens to 
make. 

Baby should have its sleeping hours, which 
should be regulated according to its age. Quite 
young babies should sleep nearly all the while— 
that is their chief design. Those who have at¬ 
tained one year of age can be taught to have 
their sleeping and feeding hours, and will indi¬ 
cate them as regularly as your best timepiece. 
Should the baby sleep all night, he should have 
a long nap in the middle of the day, and then be 
kept awake until six or seven o’clock in the 
evening, when he should be placed in his crib, 
and left to go to sleep without rocking, trotting, 
walking, swinging, or other hullabaloo. He may 
rebel against such treatment a few times ; but he 
will very soon learn that no attention will be 
paid to his outcries, and will fall asleep in 
spite of himself. Let this plan be persisted in 
by mothers before they have established bad 
habits in their babies j good ones are quite as 
easily obtained, when the mother will be sur¬ 
prised to find how little trouble a baby really is 
iu the house when properly managed.— Sel. 


Tli8 Best Physicians. 

All physicians give fewer drugs than for¬ 
merly, and have greater faith in the curative 
powers of nature and good nursing. A French 
physician gave good advice to his medical friends. 

As the celebrated physician Desmoulins lay 
on his death-bed, he was visited by the most dis¬ 
tinguished medical men of Paris, as well as other 
prominent citizens of the metropolis. Great 
were the lamentations of all at the loss to be sus¬ 
tained by the profession, in the death of one 
they regarded as its greatest ornament. But 
Desmoulins assured his brother practitioners he 
left behind him three physicians much greater 
than himself. Each of the doctors, hoping his 
own name would be called, inquired anxiously 
who was sufficiently illustrious to surpass the im¬ 
mortal Desmoulins. With gTeat distinctness 
the dying man answered: “Their names are 
Water, Exercise, and Diet. Call in the services 
of the first freely, of the second regularly, and 
of the third moderately. Follow this advice 
and you may be well without my aid. Living, 
I could do nothing without them; and dying, I 
shall not be missed, if you make friends of these, 
my faithful coadjutors.”— Youth's Companion. 

If physicians have lost their faith in drugs, 
why not abandon them, and tell the deluded peo¬ 
ple frankly that all the curative powers are to 
be found in nature; and that the sick must de¬ 
pend wholly upon God and naturo, with good 
nursing? B. F. Cottrell. 


llicnEST is he that wants least. 


Causes of Disease. 

Disease undoubtedly commences when the 
blood has become so charged with matters for¬ 
eign to itself that they have come to be hin¬ 
drances to the operations of digestion and assim¬ 
ilation. But Prof. Liebig asserts that disease 
decomposes the constituents of the blood, and 
that the process goes on as long as any particles 
remain that are susceptible to decomposition. 

How often do men who have devoted their 
lives to one branch of study try to explain ev¬ 
erything from that particular standpoint. It is 
an evident fact in chemistry that two substances 
possessing chemical affinities for each other, 
when their atoms come within insensible dis¬ 
tances, unite to form a third substance unlike 
either. I f it can be proved that a similar chauge 
can be effected in the elements of the blood and 
life still continue, then it will be evident that 
there is no difference between living and dead 
matter. But it remains to be shown that the 
blood was ever disorganized while living. 

But foreign matters, not constituents of the 
blood, may accumulate in the fluids of the body 
to a great extent, and yet the person may seem 
to possess good health. If ho or she die sud¬ 
denly, it is easy to call it a case of “ mysterious 
Providence,” and pass it by without further 
thought. 

Hippocrates said that “ all diseases are caused 
by poisons received from without, or ingenerated.” 
So loDg as people eat pork, butter, salt, sugar, 
spices, etc., there is no telling when the blood 
will commence a violent effort to iid itself of 
these impurities. Then, if people eat too much 
of the best food, that part of it which is not di¬ 
gested properly will enter the blood as foreign 
material, and induce disease. 

Here is the secret of health and long life: 
Those who perfectly digest the purest food are 
never sick. J. A. Tenney, M. D. 

iV. E. Bygdan Borne , Concord , Vt. 


A Few Plain Truths. 

A pretty large proportion of the whip¬ 
pings, scoldings, Bhakings, shuttings up,-loss of 
holidays for imperfect recitations, and other 
similar tortures to which childhood is subjected, 
is owing to the injudicious and indiscriminate 
feeding everywhere so prevalent. 

So, mother, before you punish your child for 
perversity and disobedience, this morning, just 
think of the mince pie, doughnuts, cheese, etc., 
which you gave him for supper last night, and 
then sent him to bed, because you had been 
bothered with him all day and wanted a few 
moments of quiet before retiring yourself. 

When you are wondering what makes your 
boy bo restless, and discontented with the toys 
and games you provide for him ; wondering why 
he can never amuse himself nor remain in one 
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place 14 five minutes,” just think of the pepper, 
and mustard, and “ chow-chow,” and other stim¬ 
ulating condiments wherewith you permit him 
to irritate his stomach, causing much of this fe¬ 
verish unrest, so annoying to yourself and to 
others, besides preventing all healthy develop¬ 
ment in the victim of your folly and wickedness. 
I can call it by no softer name. 

I cannot help wondering if a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of physical laws would not convince us 
that much of the evil in the world, which we 
are prone to attribute to a natural state of sin 
and depravity, is traceable to a temporarily dis¬ 
turbed, or permanently diseased, physical condi¬ 
tion. 

But it is toward the children that my warm¬ 
est sympathies are elicited in this matter of diet; 
for they do n't know where the danger lies, nor 
how to escape it if they did. And it pains my 
soul to see them made sick, and then drugged 
till some incurable malady is induced. That’s 
the way of it.— Ex. 


Work and Health Reform, 

One of the chief objections which people have 
to the health reform i3, that it will not do to 
work hurd upon, as they think. It is not at all 
strange that those who have not tried it should 
think eo. Always accustomed to depend upon 
meat, tea, coffee, three meals per day, etc., it 
very naturally seems to them that without these 
they would Lave no strength to labor; hence 
they say that the reform will do very well for 
those who do not have to work hard, but not for 
those who do. 

Now I know that this is not true. In the first 
place, it is not reasonable; for there is more nu¬ 
triment by far in graham bread, beans, peas, rice, 
fruits, etc., than thero is in meat. In the sec¬ 
ond place, in the last seven or eight years, I 
have seen as hard working men as I ever know 
who have lived and flourished on the health re¬ 
form. They have done as much or more work 
than their neighbors, have paid no doctors’ bills, 
and have had good health. I could name many 
instances of this among both farmers and me¬ 
chanics. Though I am not a fanner or a me¬ 
chanic, yet I claim to know what hard labor is. 
As an illustration, in looking over my diary, I 
find that in ninety-two days, embracing the 
months of July, August, and September, I have 
held one hundred and eighteen meetings, at 
nearly all of which I have preachod from an 
hour to an hour and a quarter. This is an av¬ 
erage of nine meetings a week, all the way 
through. During the same time, I have every 
day visitod from house to house, thus spending 
most of the day. When not doing this, I have 
been studying or writing. Nor is this an excep¬ 
tional case, as I huve worked about the same for 
years, and this on the health reform too. I am 


now stronger, healthier, and more able to work 
than when l began, yeara ago. 

Contrast this with ministers who take their 
three meals a day, and live on tea, coffee, fine 
flour, pork, chicken, etc. Generally, they preach 
twice a week, about forty minutes each sermon, 
and attend a prayer-meeting one evening. Many 
of them boeome weakly, pale creatures, get the 
consumption, bronchitis, or something else, and 
have to take a vacation to rest up! 

Suggest to these dear souls that a plain, veg¬ 
etable diet, and two meals a day, would be good 
for them, and they have an answer ready, viz: 
Men who have to perform such severe mental 
labor as they do, require a strong, nourishing 
diet! I 

The Lord pity them and their flocks till they 
learn what a good, strong diet really is. 

I). M. Canrtuht. 


Epizootic Influenza—Nature of the Disease 
and Cures. 

This disease is essentially an inflammation of 
the upper air passages, and has been called at 
various times, and by various persons of different 
degrees of intelligence, pink-eye, catarrh, horse 
distemper, influenza, catarrhal fever, epizootic 
catarrh, mucous fever, etc. Wilkes' Spirit of 
the Times, like ourselves, thinks it like those ep¬ 
idemic visitations of influenza in England, which 
sometimes follow a long course of dry, harsh 
winds, which have como across the great Tarta¬ 
rian steppes from the northern borders of China. 
Then, nearly all the people are coughing, sneez¬ 
ing, and running at the nose. 

The disease in its sporadic form, when pure, 
uncomplicated, and typical, consists of two fac¬ 
tors ; a general fever, that may be very slight, 
and an inflammation of the mucous membrane 
of the nose, throat, mouth, eyes, and air passages. 
The appearance of a horse suffering from sporadic 
inffuenza differs, in general, not much from one 
suffering from the disease in its epidemic form. 
The suddenness with which the disease, where 
it docs exist, has affected nearly all the horses, 
is a peculiar feature of the epizootic influenza. 

The chief points of discussion among veterin¬ 
ary surgeons are, Is it influenza simply ? or is it 
something more, as mucous fever 't Like influ¬ 
enza in man, there is first a gieat dryness of the 
mucous membrane of the upper air passages, 
caused by dry winds, while tho temperature is 
above the usual point at that season of tho year. 
A sudden change occurs, and cold, damp weather 
sets in, or there may be rapid alternation of dry¬ 
ness and moisture for several days, and steady 
cold, rainy weather sets in. This sudden change 
produces first a chill, followed by a congestion of 
the mucous membranes of the throat, nose, eyes, 
etc., with general febrile symptoms. Whether 
the inflammation extends farther, and involves 
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the lungs, depends on the management of the 
animal. If driven hard during this first stage, 
or allowed to be exposed, the inflammation is 
very apt to extend down to the lungs, and the 
horse not unfrequently dies suddenly from suffo¬ 
cation. If the horse is feeble or rather flabby, 
the danger of lung complication is very great 
Dry feed given during the dry, irritable, cough¬ 
ing stage is entirely out of place. If purgatives 
are used, inflammation of the whole alimentary 
tract is very sure to be set up. If the horse has 
weak kidneys, or if diuretics are administered, 
inflammation of the urinary tract may arise. 
The severity of the case in its inflammatory stage, 
and the complications that may arise, depend 
greatly upon the previous health of the animal, 
and the treatment instituted. The dry, congested 
stage i3 rapidly followed by a stage of effusion. 
The inflamed mucous membranes become bathed 
in a secretion which is at first clear and watery, 
and finally becomes thick, yellow, and even 
greenish. The lighter the attack, the longer 
this discharge remains thin, and the less it will 
be in quantity. The more profuse the discharge, 
the greater is the danger, 1st, of choking; 2d, 
spreading into all the cavities, and especially the 
frontal sinus and lungs; and 3d, of prostrating 
the subject, and prolonging the attack, or even 
of destroying the animal altogether. 

In 1S68. in the epidemic among the cavalry 
horses in Mexico, they found after death “ the 
lining membrane of the pharynx—upper throat 
highly inflamed and thickened, and a thick mu¬ 
cous pus filling it, causing suffocation.” In the 
present epidemic, Dr. Smith, of Toronto, found, 
on a post mortem, the mucous surface of the tra¬ 
chea—windpipe, highly inflamed, and the disease 
extended to the lungs, thu3 producing congestion 
and death. 

Many cases of death have resulted from work¬ 
ing the horse too soon after the attack. They 
drop dead evidently from syncope or fainting. 
In case of recovery, the mucous membrane grad¬ 
ually recovers its tone, the discharge grows less, 
and finally ceases; in time, it gets back to its 
natural condition. 

There is in certain cases a weakness or sensi¬ 
tiveness of the mucous surface, which may re¬ 
main for a long time, in fact, keep up a sort of 
chronic catarrh. Much depends on the horse, 
the care and treatment ho receives, and subse¬ 
quent usage. 

The animal should not be used until fully re¬ 
covered, and then cautiously, or a weakness of 
some other organ may be induced that will re¬ 
main, and perhaps entirely ruin the animal. 

The disease runs its course from ten to thirty 
days. Some cases may be arrested iu the first 
stage, and the animal be all well in less than a 
week. But if the attack is severe, and badly 
managed, two or three weeks is the usual dura¬ 
tion of the attack.— Western Rural. 


Temperance and Longevity. 

It is readily seen by candid observers that 
there are more persons who die in early age, and 
less that live to a good old age now, than there 
were in former years. Many deplore this state 
of things without considering that one of the 
leading evils which has greatly tended to bring 
this about is intemperance; and that in order to 
see many days, or long life, it is needful to be 
“ temperate in all things.” Arbernethy truly 
said, “ Instances of longevity are chiefly among 
the abstemious.” I will here notice a few cases 
which have come under my observation of very 
aged persons now living whose experience clearly 
demonstrates the fact that temperance is a great 
means to prolong life, and to keep good the men¬ 
tal and physical faculties. 

Gen. S. B. Hazeltine, of Bakersfield, Vt., aged 
eighty-two years, enjoying good health, having 
no recollection of ever taking as much as a pill 
in the line of medicine, his faculties good, able 
to read and write well without the use of glasses, 
being now on his fifty second year as town clerk, 
a land surveyor, and frequently filling, by ap¬ 
pointment, the office of county commissioner, re¬ 
cently stated to me in the presence of Professor 
Moore, his son-in-law, that he has not drank 
spirituous liquors of any kind for the last forty- 
five years, has never used tobacco in any form 
whatever in his life, has eaten meats very spar¬ 
ingly, and that he has always made it a rule to 
retire early and to rise early. Ilia wife is in the 
enjoyment of good health. A few years ago, 
they celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their 
married life. 

On the 9th day of last September, I attended 
the celebration of Stephen Cole’s ninety-second 
birthday, at his home in Charleston, Vt. His 
wife was present, bebg only eleven months 
younger than himself. They are both in com¬ 
fortable health, have pretty good hearing, and 
are quite social and interesting in their conversa¬ 
tion. The seventieth anniversary of their mar¬ 
ried life was celebrated the 19th of May, 1870. 
They have had ten children, who have all lived 
to have families. Nine of them are still living. 
They were the tenth family that came to settle 
the town now called Charleston, in Vermont, in 
A. D. 1S10. Ho is about six feet in stature, 
never was sick but once, never used drugs nor 
tobacco iu his life, has not drank spirituous liq¬ 
uors for scores of years, can write with a steady 
hand, and can read in his old family Bible with¬ 
out the use of glasses. He has always tried to 
be temperate in all his habits, and has never 
spoken an unkind word to his companion during 
their married life. In her ninetieth year, Mrs. 
Cole had used a little tobacco, when she realized 
that her nerves were affected by it, and discon¬ 
tinued the use of the weed at once, since which 
time she has had steady nerves. 

There are similar cases that have come under 
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my observation; but I will only notice in con¬ 
clusion, the case of a centenarian. The celebra¬ 
tion of Elias Truax* one hundredth birthday was 
held on the 4th of July last, at the house of his 
son, Elias Truax, Jr., in Franklin, Vt. lie had 
children, grandchildren, great grandchildren, 
and great great grandchildren present. lie was 
born in the town of Albany, N. Y. Has been 
temperate in his habits, and a professor of re¬ 
ligion for many years. The old gentleman is 
hale and hearty, and his mental faculties are 
good. lie reads considerable, and remembers 
what he reads. The week after the 4fch, he 
went away by the cars to visit relatives and 
friends, and returned in September. 

Dear reader, would you see many days, study 
to bo “ temperate in all things,” 

A. C. Bourdeatj. 


Dried Fruit. 

PeriiAps there have been no greater improve¬ 
ments made in any direction for years, than 
that recently made in the drying of fruits. The 
old methods of drying by exposure to the 
weather, to dust, and to flies, has been finally 
superseded, and, instead of the discolored, half- 
fermented, and d is flavored dried fruits of the 
olden times, we can now obtain, by the process 
of dessicating with a blast of hot air, fruits that 
retain all their freshness of flavor, and that are 
even superior in saccharine to the fresh fruit 
plucked from the tree. All testimony goe3 
to prove that this is the grand discovery of the 
age, and that it must open up one of the great¬ 
est and most important industries-—one that 
will furnish labor for thousands and food for 
millions. There is now no need of canning 
fresh fruits; they can be kej>t fresh by dryiog, 
and in such shape that they may be as easily 
handled and transported as wheat, corn, or 
flour, while in the kitchen they may be quickly 
prepared for the table without losing one parti¬ 
cle ©f tbeir most desirable qualities. 

It is stated that in Delaware there will bo in 
operation another season enough of the Alden 
dryers to use up all the surplus peaches, and 
that orders for them are already made. In the 
south, farmers are turuiog their attention to 
fruits, where, but for this process of drying, 
there would be no inducement to engage in 
fruit growing. 

The demand for fruits thus preserved will 
steadily increase until they will be considered as 
indispensable in every household as meat, po¬ 
tatoes, and flour, are to-day. Orchards will be 
wanted especially to supply the demand, and 
fruit growing will more than ever become a 
profitable and indispensable branch of farming. 

Mr. L. A. Gould, of Santa Clara, has this 
season erected a building with engine, blower, 
etc., and has dried samples of fruits and vege¬ 


tables of many kinds, and is prepared to fill 
small orders for bis dessicated fruits. We know 
what we 'are saying when we recommend such 
fruits. Every person interested in this develop¬ 
ing industry should use efforts to become thor¬ 
oughly acquainted with its details and principles. 
Then would the importance of this branch of 
the fruit business be comprehended. Fruits 
can be cured so as to retain all the richness and 
excellence of natural freshness. The process, 
though simple, is a wonderful one. When Mr. 
G. was East last year, he examined the Alden 
process, but, owing to the cost of a royalty from 
Mr. Alden, Mr. Gould set about inventing a 
way of his own, which he has filed a caveat on. 
to protect himself against the possible patents of 
others. Bat he is willing any one should adopt 
his method free of royalty. This is the spirit 
we feel like commending; and we hope to see 
the people all profit by the improvement*.— The 
Cal if or nia Ayricultur ist. 


The Use and Abuse of Sewing-Machines. 

A correspondent says, and very truly, that 
it takes longer to make a dress for street and 
church wear with the machine than it took our 
grandmothers with the needle. Suppose it does. 
If a woman chooses to buy twenty yards of goods 
for a dress when twelve is quite enough, and 
frill and pucker and box plait and flounce it 
from the neck to the edge of the skirt, has the 
not a perfect right to do so ? If she chooses to 
go without books and magazines and the time 
to read them, in order that she may hang around 
her waist a few more yards of tortured and con¬ 
fused and chaotic folds and furbelows, who shall 
say her nay? Sho is tho real sufferer, and not 
we who look on with a mingled feeling of com¬ 
miseration and—no matter what—not admira¬ 
tion, certainly. 

The panier is an unmixed and teetotal abom¬ 
ination. We did hope the horrid thiDg would 
go out of fashion, but as it has not, we must 
utter “ our fixed and unalterable protest.” Just 
where nature has made a curve, we must make 
a hump. Not content with that, we must adorn 
it, and weigh it down with multiplied proofs of 
the perversity of our taste. Everybody knows 
by this time that the weak point of American 
woman is her back. Not one woman in a thou¬ 
sand but complains of back-ache, yet this par¬ 
ticular weak spot is the very one pitched upon 
by the tyrant Fashion to bear the heaviest bur¬ 
den she imposes upon our suffering sex. But 
no; we are mistaken; paniers are never heavy, 
no more are corsets tight, though the cords that 
lace them go off’ like a pistol shot when severed 
by the scissors; no more are high-heeled shoes 
uncomfortable—fashion is warmth in winter and 
coolness in summer, and delight all the jear 
round. But we are wandering from our sub¬ 
ject. It is true thut forty stitches, to speak 
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very modestly, are put into garments where one 
would suffice; but those who indulge in such a 
luxury of stitching do not have so much time to 
read sensational novels, or gossip with their 
neighbors, and here there may be a gain. 
Sensible women, who form by far the majority 
in moat communities, find the sewing-machine a 
real help, and by its aid gain many an hour for 
mental improvement, for the culture of their 
children, and offices of charity for the public.— 
Bettville Weekly. 


The Trichina Spiralis. 

Toe following article we take from the Chi¬ 
cago Illustrated Journal , published by Horton & 
Leonard, Nos. 10 and 12 North Jeff. St., who 
have kindly granted us the use of the engrav¬ 
ing for its illustration. We commend the arti¬ 
cle to the careful perusal of every one. The rea¬ 
son, it seems, why more people are not slaugh¬ 
tered by infected pork is because the parasites 
happen to be killed in cooking. But these dis¬ 
gusting animals, though dead, we would not sup¬ 
pose could be considered by any one the most in¬ 
viting kind of food. The more startling fact, 
however, is, that these worms are now discovered 
in other kinds of meat, in fowls and in oysters. 
A person who, to meet the cravings of appetite, 
indulges in any kind of meat liable to be thus 
infected, and finds himself as the result doomed 
to inevitable death, from having taken into his 
system myriads of these loathsome parasites, to 
consume him as the worms consumed Ilerod, 
Acts 12 : 23, must feel that he has sold his life at 
a very cheap rate. Let all take warning in time. 

It may not be inopportune at this season of 
tho year, when meat becomes more largely an 
article of diet, as the cold weather advances, to 
give to the public at large, and to pork lovers in 
particular, a little information resulting from re¬ 
cent investigations with the microscope. 

The Trichina Spiralis or “Pork Worm” was 
at first supposed to be an inhabitant of pork only, 
but later investigation announces its discovery 
as an accident, of many if not all flesh-eating an¬ 
imals. It may be said, however, to be more natur¬ 
ally 11 indigenous ” to the pig, as about one in ten 
of the hogs fattened for slaughter are found to be 
thus infested. So minute are they that a pow¬ 
erful microscope is required to reveal their pres¬ 
ence, and an ordinary pork steak might contain 
enough parent insects to generate a million or 
so to infest the flesh of the unfortunate con¬ 
sumer. In a piece of flesh one twelfth of an 
inch square and one fiftieth of an inch in thick¬ 
ness, as many as twelve trichina have been ob¬ 


served, which would furnish seven thousand two 
hundred to the square inch. 

The following cut represents the worm as it 
appears under a microscope of great magnifying 
power, and as found in specimens of diseased 

pork. When 
reposing, coil¬ 
ed in its tiny 
capsule, it pre¬ 
sents the ap¬ 
pearance of an 
egg-shaped 
mass, but up¬ 
on being taken 
into the hu¬ 
man stomach 
the capsule is 
dissolved by 
tho gastric 
juice, and 
the liberated 
worm pro- 
ceeds immedi¬ 
ately to pene¬ 
trate the eur- 
rounding 
coats of the 
stomach and 
the flesh, 
where it prop¬ 
agates its kind 
rapidly and in- 
definitely, 
causing a 
speedy and horrible death of its victim. 

These insects have a wonderful tenacity of life, 
and when once introduced into the human sys¬ 
tem there is no remedy so far as science has yet 
been able to discover. 

They have been known to live for three days in 
a temperature of forty five degrees below the 
freezing point of water, and they have been 
boiled in thin slices of meat for twenty-two min¬ 
utes without killing them, but a heat of one 
hundred and seventy degrees is said to be suffi¬ 
cient to dissolve the albumen, which forms the 
surrounding capsule of the insect, and thus de¬ 
stroy it. This being so, we advise lovers of poik 
to see to it that they do not eat their steak rare , 
and as the trichina has been found in oysters 
also, those who have been in the habit of rap¬ 
turously “ gobbliog” them raw will reflect sol¬ 
emnly after reading this article before they again 
indulge in this refreshing pastime. Just think 
of it! You might be swallowing a million in 
“ one fell swoop.” 

The founder of the Jewish law showed great 
wisdom in forbidding the use' of swine's flesh, 
and the Jews, unto this day, religiously abhor 
the use of pork as an article of diet. Many of 
our best medical authorities concur in the wis¬ 
dom of the Mosaic precept, and recommend its 
entire discontinuance. * * * * 
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Battle Greek, Mich., December, 1872. 

Close of the Volume. 

With this issue closes the seventh volume of 
the Health Reformer. And in reference to 
the past, present, and future, of this journal, we 
state:— 

1. The first volumes had only sixteen pages 
of reading matter, and a very limited circula¬ 
tion. About the time of Dr. Trail's connection 
with the Reformer, more than four years since, 
it was increased to twenty*four pages, but a large 
portion of the additional eight was occupied 
with advertisements. Two years since we in¬ 
creased the white pages to thirty-two, and re¬ 
stricted advertisements to the cover. We do 
not give any advertisements for money pay. 
Three pages of the cover are devoted to those 
advertisements, and those only, which arc de¬ 
signed to serve the cause of health reform. 
Reformation, of no small importance, has taken 
place in the Reformer, and yofc there is room 
for more improvements, which will have our 
especial attention during the year 1873. 

2. There arc no reasons why the Reformer 
should not be the very best health journal in 
the land. Dr. Trail stands at the head of the 
great American health reformation. His pop¬ 
ularity as an able medical author, journalist, 
and lecturer, is too widely known to admit of a 
question as to his position in this movement. 
The doctor’s connection with the Reformer 
was an important event in its history. His 
Special Department alone is worth twice the 
subscription price of the Reformer. Having 
thrown off other labors and cares, we design to 
give the Reformer our first and closest atten¬ 
tion. We shall labor to secure the best writers, 
and to make the best selections from health 
journals and medical works. 

3. Our work is to educate the people, so that 
those who are feeble may learn the only true 
path to health and strength, and that those who 
are comparatively well mnv know how to keep 
out of the hands of the doctors, enjoy tho hap¬ 
piness of health, and save their money for bet¬ 
ter purposes than to enrich drug dealers. We 
have received hundreds of letters during I 872 , 
stating that by receiving the principles taught 
in the Reformer alone had saved the writers 


large sums of money for doctors' bills, painful 
sicknesses, and consequent feebleness. And 
with many, conformity to the principles of the 
reform had restored them from protracted feeble¬ 
ness, with all its mental depression, and ruinous 
resultB, to a good degree of health, with its hope¬ 
ful, happy, and beneGcial influences. 

It is a fact that the oldest readers of the Re¬ 
former seldom come to our Health Institute 
at Battle Creek, from the simple fact, that our 
journal is so highly practical, and they so closely 
follow its teachings, that sickness witli them is 
nearly out of the question. They have learned 
to treat themselves and their families in season 
in all those common cases of colds, fevers, &c., 
which are few and far between with all well- 
instructed, practical hygienists. Some of them 
are renewing their strength, and apparently 
their youth like the eagles. In short, while 
thousands of our patrons are enjoying freedom 
from sickness, freedom from the stench, poison¬ 
ous influence, and the expense of drugs, and are 
improving in health, strength, and happiness, 
since reading our journal, their doctors’ bills are 
just one dollar a year for the Health Re¬ 
former and twelve cents postage. 

4. As a very large portion of our readers are 
deeply interested in the subjoct of Bible Hy¬ 
giene, this will claim our especial attention dur¬ 
ing 1873. And we shall expect that these of 
our readers who have no particular interest in 
the Sacred Writings, will be too liberal in their 
feelings to objoct to our articles upon health 
principles as found in that time-honored volume, 
in which the majority take a lively interest, 
when we give them in each issue a great variety 
of invaluable matter to which none can object. 
When correctly understood, it will be seen that 
the sacred writers of both the Old and New 
Testaments are on the side of the true philoso¬ 
phy oflife, health, and true happiness. 

5. During the past two years the circulation 
of the Reformer has increased from 3,000 to 
11,000. The increase during 1S72 has been 
G,000. About one half of these, however, have 
been for the Trial Tiip of four numbers. In 
many cases these have been ordered and paid 
for by unknown friends. These are urgently 
invited to renew their subscriptions for 1873. 
Special appeal to all Trial Trip subscribers and 
definite directions are given in colored pages in 
fore part of this number. Every effort will be 
made to make the Reformer what it should 
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be, and to increase its circulation to 80,000 
during the year 1878. With a rapid increase 
of patronage wc shall be able to give our journal 
more time, and secure for its columns the rich¬ 
est productions from the ablest and best writ¬ 
ers upon physical, mental, and moral improve¬ 
ment. 


Redemption. 

To redeem is “ to purchase back from sale 
or from slavery; to restore from the bondage of 
siu or its penalties.” So says Webster. God 
proposed the redemption of the race through 
his Son. This great redemption is three-fold. 
First, from the condemnation and practice of 
sin; second, from the grave; and third, from 
the disgrace of the fall. 

1. Redemption from the condemnation and 
practice of sin. u Sin is the transgression of 
the law.” — John. The apostle doubtless refers 
particularly to the moral code, yet the trans¬ 
gression of law, moral or physical, established 
by our beneficent Creator to govern our actions, 
is sin. Said the aDgel, referring to the Re¬ 
deemer, “His name shall be called Jesus; for 
he shall save his people from their sins.” The 
mission of the Son of God was to save man 
from , not in, the transgression of law. 

Man fell under the power of appetite. The 
Redeemer took hold of redemption just where 
the ruin occurred. In order to be better qual¬ 
ified to redeem man, sold in transgression of 
moral and physical law, the Redeemer subjected 
himself to a total fast of nearly six weeks at 
the time of the temptation in the wilderness. 
In this, he set his people an example of Belf- 
denial. And he says to them, “ Whosoever 
will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross, and follow me.” The denial 
of self comes first, before men are worthy to 
bear the cross of Jesus Christ. 

But what of those professed followers of Jesus 
Christ, who are really drunkards and gluttons? 
How does the Master esteem those who grat- 
ify appetite in their food and drink without 
regard to either expense, or the physical and 
moral influence of such a course upon th<?jn- 
selves and their children ? These are simply 
baptized gluttons. And those ministers who dare 
not touch their sins, but rather give them sup¬ 
port by being in the same transgression, are 
simply ordained gluttons. Ministers and peo¬ 


ple, clergy and laity, chew, smoke, and snuff, 
the “ filthy weed,” simply because it tastes good, 
or produces, for the time being, a pleasant sen¬ 
sation. They will pollute their breath, their 
blood, their clothes, their dwellings, and the 
atmosphere of even their places of worship, to 
gratify morbid taste. Slaves to tobacco ! The 
moral and intellectual in servitude to the ani¬ 
mal ! Are these Christians? The Protestant, 
church-going people of America pay out more 
money annually for tobacco, tea, and coffee, to 
poison their blood than for the gospel of Jesus 
Christ to purify their lives. The appetite, how¬ 
ever perverted, must be gratified, if the heavens 
fall. Professed Christians will yield to the 
clamors of appetite, and roll in those luxuries 
and indulgences which stupefy their higher 
powers, and increase the baser passions, and still 
talk piously of the self denial and cross of the 
Christian life! This farce certainly falls but 
little short of a burlesque upon the Christian 
religion. In the words of Charles Beecher, “0 
unhappy church of Christ! Fast rushing round 
and round the fatal circle of absorbing ruin ! 
Thou sayest, I am rich and increased in goods, 
and have need of nothing; and fcnoicest not that 
thou art poor, and miserable, and blind, and 
naked!” 

Again the Redeemer of a world lost by yield¬ 
ing to appetite addresses his people by way of 
Patmos, “ To him that overcometh will I grant 
to sit with me in my throne, even as I also over¬ 
came, and am set down with my Father in his 
throne.” He stood the test on the very point 
where Adam failed. And as a victor, he leads 
the way, and bids his people follow in self-denial 
and purity. u Know ye not,” says Paul, “ that 
ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit of 
God dwelleth in you? If any man defile the 
temple of God, him shall God destroy; for 
the temple of God is holy, which temple ye are.” 
1 Cor. 3 : 16, 17. Again the apostle appeals to 
the church at Corinth in these words : “ Be¬ 
loved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthiness 
of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” 

To those, and to those only, who by self-con¬ 
trol refuse a life of excess, and choose a life of 
self denial and purity, will the atoning blood of 
Jesus Christ be applied, to cleanse them from sin. 
Those who do all they cm to redeem themselves 
may find their redemption complete in Jesus 
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Christ. Re will help every man who will in 
faith help himself. It is said of the numberless 
hosts of the saved that they “washed their 
robes, and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” Their robes of character were not 
given them for the occasion to hide their sins. 
No; they washed their robes. We think that 
the tobacco-using, tea* and-coffec-drinking, swinc- 
cating, shouting Methodist, might better Btop 
his noise and go to washing. And when water 
and abstinence have well begun the work, then 
let him by faith wash in the blood of the Lamb, 
that he may be cleansed from all filthiness both 
of the flesh and spirit. After gaining such a 
victory, he has something worth shouting over, 
llo may then shout of redemption even here, 
and sing hallelujahs to the Lamb to all eternity. 

Some of the gracious blessingB which it is the 
privilege for such a Christian to enjoy in this 
life, ure mentioned in these stirring, burning, 
triumphant words of Paul: “ That ye might be 
filled with the knowledge of his will in all wis¬ 
dom and spiritual understanding; that ye might 
walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, being 
fruitful in every good work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God; strengthened with all 
might, according to his glorious power, unto all 
patience and long-suffering with joy fulness; giv¬ 
ing thanks unto the Father, which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light; who hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated us into 
the kingdom of his dear Son ; in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, even the forgive¬ 
ness of sins.” Col. 1: 0-14. 

And the beloved John declares the message 

that God is light, and in him is no darkness at 
all.” il If we walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, and 
the blood of Jesus Christ his Son eleanseth us 
from all sin.” The Redeemer, in overcoming, 
set an example of self-control to his followers, 
and then closed his life of disinterested benevo¬ 
lence by the death of the cross, in which is seen 
his matchless love for sinners. Those who deny 
themselves, who overcome ns he overcame, and 
by faith wash their robes of character, and make 
them white in his blood, may sing of redeeming 
power and love here, and they will find eternal 
ages none too long to swell the happy strain, 
Worthy, worthy is the Lamb. 

2. The redemption from the grave, by the 


resurrection to immortal life, of all those who 
are in this life redeemed from the condemnation 
and practice of transgression, is the second stage 
in redemption. The moral fitness for the next 
life is obtained in this. The change to immor¬ 
tality is not a moral change. It is simply an 
exchange of the corruptible body for one that 
will be incorruptible. This second stage in the 
Redeemer’s stupendous achievement of the work 
of man’s redemption is expressed by the apostle 
thus: " Who shall change our vile body, that it 
may be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 
And the Redeemer will not complete his work of 
redemption in a manner to leave man an invis¬ 
ible, immaterial nobody. When redeemed, the 
just will stand in all the tangible perfection of 
Adam's unfallen manhood, with the exceeding 
glory that their bodies will be fashioned like 
unto Christ's glorious, or resurrected, body. 

3. The redemption of the just from the dis¬ 
grace of transgression and the fall, completes the 
work of the Redeemer, and places the redeemed 
on higher and safer ground than that on which 
Adam stood. And in the estimation of Jehovah, 
Jesus, angels, and all created intelligences in 
the universe, they will be regarded the same as 
if our first parents had not disgraced themselves 
and their children, in recklessly and basely 
yielding to the power of appetite. The Re¬ 
deemer has borne their sins and shame, and has 
accepted the punishment due to them, in his 
own sinless person. Man’s failure to form a 
righteous character was complete. Jesus took 
man's place, stood the test, and his success in 
working out a. righteous character in man's be¬ 
half, is as complete as was Adam’s failure. 
And by a life of self-denial, self-control, and 
following by faith their triumphant Head, the 
righteousness of Christ isimputed to the just, 
and the redeemed lose all their shame and dis¬ 
grace in their Redeemer. The redeemed will 
then staud complete, not only in the purity of 
their own robes of character, which they had 
washed and made white in the blood of the 
Lamb, but they will shine with a brighter luster 
from the divine righteousness aud eternal glory 
imputed to them from their adorable Redeemer. 

Tue world is not to be educated, reformed, 
purified, and saved, in a day, nor by miracle, but 
by persistent effort. 

Experience is a general monitor 
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The Summer 

IN THE ROCKF MOUNTAINS. 

Mining is the principal business in the Ter¬ 
ritory of Colorado. There are some good farms, 
and an inexhaustible amount of small pines, but 
both the farming and the lumbering interests are 
subservient to that of mining. But wc have 
neither time nor space in this brief sketch to 
descend into the earth, and show the reader 
where and how gold, silver, and other ores are 
taken out, and how they are worked. We must 
confine this narrative to a surface'vicw. 

And in attempting to describe the ever-chang¬ 
ing and grand scenery which meets the eye of 
the traveler—of mountains reaching to the clouds, 
and frequently above them, whose almost perpen¬ 
dicular sides are dressed with dense evergreens, 
of deep ravines, or gulches, through which come 
pouring the pure, cool mountain streams, of parks 
whose borders are fringed by evergreens and 
surrounded by mountains whose numerous 
Bharp peaks, dressed in green to their very 
pinnacles, appear at the distance like so many 
mammoth evergreens—we have several times 
given up in discouragement, saying, It is of no 
use to try to give a pen picture’of this natural 
grandeur. 

These Colorado Mountains of themselves are 
the most beautiful things in nature. He who 
supposes that they are huge mountain piles, 
painful to the eye,, comes to bad conclusions. 
Those peaks which do not reach above timber 
line—that is, where it is too cold for trees of 
any kind to grow—are generally so regular in 
form, and so completely dressed in living green, 
that when viewed at a limited distance, they ap¬ 
pear as models of nature’s grandest perfections. 
Above these are the bald mountains, whose peaks 
reaclrabove timber lino. Destitute of nature’s 
magnificent dress, these gray, old peaks generally 
appear like piles of huge rock, possessing but 
little interest, save their hight. 

As we turn from the mountains to the deep 
gulches, the scenery changes as it relates to 
beauty, but not in grandeur. Here, the creeks 
and rivers are rapid. The water dashes along, 
over and among the rocks, feather white. Car¬ 
riage roads are narrow, and bend with the creeks 
and rivers around the base of mountains and im¬ 
mense rocks that appear to have been some day 
hurled directly in the way. These roads are 


sometimes very narrow, they being dugways 
in the side of steep mountains, close to the rapid 
stream, while on the opposite side is the nearly 
perpendicular bank, or immense bodies of rock, 
in some instances reaching five hundred feet 
high, the summit almost directly over the trav¬ 
eler’s head. 

Traveling is most delightful in Colorado to 
those who love to view nature in her loftier 
moods, and have nerve to enjoy ascending to the 
bights, or descending to the depths, in the wind¬ 
ing, narrow dugways in the sidesof sharp mount¬ 
ains, where carriage wheels often run within a 
few inches of the precipice on the right, or on 
the left. To one who can see the finger of God 
in the foaming stream hasting along the ravine, 
the grand, old rocks that seem to have been some 
day hurled from unknown quarters without care, 
and the lofty mountains reaching nearly to the 
very heavens, the scenery is doubly grand, and 
he is inspired with reverence for Omnipotence, 
and feelings of love and unspeakable gratitude 
kindle in his bosom that he is a child of the 
great and terrible God. 

The gentleman with whom we made our head 
quarters, about eight miles from the cities of 
Black Hawk and Central, is the worthy husband 
of Mrs. W.’s niece, and not only seemed to take 
pleasure in calling us “ uncle ” and u aunt,” but 
treated us, as if he were an affectionate son, to 
all that heart could wish in his mountain home, 
and to horses, saddles, and carriage, and fre¬ 
quently with his own cheering company. God 
bless him! 

The reader may be assured, however, that but 
very few of the overworked, brain-weary servants 
of the public good, who visit the Rocky Mount¬ 
ains, find those in the vigor of life, and prosper¬ 
ity of business, to call them “ uncle ” and “ aunt,” 
and treat them as if they were members of their 
own family. Those who visit Colorado for health 
generally do it at great expense, receiving that 
care only which money will purchase at high 
prices. After remaining with Mr. Walling and 
family nine weeks, we left with the promise of 
spending the summer of 1S73 with him, at his 
urgent invitation, which, Providence permitting, 
we shall be happy to accept. 

Trip over the Snowy Range into Middle Park 
will be given next month. 

The surest way to lose your health is to keep 
drinking other people’s. 
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The Letter Budget. 

We are daily in receipt of appreciative letters 
like the following. We conclude from them 
that the Reformer is doing a work of which 
it need not be ashamed. 

R. F. A., Ill, writes: I have been a reader 
of the Reformer since its first issue. It has 
ever been a welcome visitor in my family, and has 
brought to me and mine blessings that silver 
and gold could not purchase. There is hardly 
a number that docs not contain instruction that 
is worth more than the Reformer costs for a 
whole year. I am decidedly in favor of its cir¬ 
culation being extended, and have always done 
what I could in this direction. 

H. H. B., Vfc., says: I cannot do without 
your valuable journal. It is full of rich lessons, 
and if the world would profit by its teachings, 
misery would be lessened. 

O. H. writes: Your journal has thousands of 
earnest readers, and is making its way all over 
the land. May many that now sit in darkness, 
soon see its shining light. I am deeply interested 
in the health-reform movement, and predict for 
it a glorious victory. 

B. R. N., Ind.. writes: The sample number 
of the Health Reformer you sent me has 
been received. I have given it a thorough and 
careful perusal, and pronounce it worthy to be 
a companion in every household. Inclosed, 
please find one dollar lor one year’s subscrip¬ 
tion. 

M. S., Mich., writes : I have been oanvassing 
a little for the Uealtii Reformer. Every 
one seems to be delighted with it. 

A. B. writes : My mother and myself wish to 
help you in your labor of love. She has spent 

art of two days in procuring some of the names 

send you. I once wore corsets, but find I am 
better off without them. I send the price of 
one, for which please send the Reformer to a 
friend. 

tl. F. P., Minn., writes: Inclosed is one dol¬ 
lar for my Reformer, which comes ladon with 
good advice for young and old. We as a fam¬ 
ily are much indebted to its teachings. We 
should feel that we had lost a friend indeed if 
by any means it did not reach ns. 

Seven years ago, when we came to this place, 
people thought we were starving ourselves to 
death, because we ate no meat and but two 
meals per day. But we are alive, and enjoy the 
best of health, whereas ha<^ we yielded to the 
clamors of public sentiment and employed the 
M. D.s, some of us would no doubt have been 
in our graves ere this. And this is not all, men 
who at that time thought a broadside of pork 
all in all, now say too much meat, especially 


pork, is not good for them. Let the work go on. 
I will do what I can to keep the ball in motion. 

F. M. B , Washington, D. C., writes: Please 
continue the Health Reformer to my ad¬ 
dress. It has contained many valuable lessons 
in the past, and is worth to any family many 
times the subscription price. 

Mrs. D. P., Ill., writes: The Reformer was 
sent to us by a friend, and we liked it so well 
that we have susboribed for it ourselves. 

J. T. E., Ohio, writes: I shall ever owe you 
a debt of gratitude for Bending me the Re¬ 
former during the past three years. I am not 
able to find words expressive of the estimation 
in which I hold it. it has become our M. D 
and household friend. 

M. W., Mass., writes: Accompanying this 
letter is a list of twenty-two names for the 
Health Reformer, which will assist in mak¬ 
ing up the fifteen hundred new subscribers c tiled 
for in Vol. 7, No. 9. The number fifteen hun¬ 
dred would appear very insignificant compared 
with the figures which might be made to Bhow 
the increase, if the friends of the cause would 
lend a helping hand, and place before the public 
a health journal second to none. I feel as if we 
could be engaged in no more noble work than 
giving light to the blind. If wo all do what 
we can in obtaining subscribers lor the Health 
Reformer, wo shall see a mighty work accom¬ 
plished. 

J. F. R., Frill. N. W. Normal School, Ohio, 
writes : I presume you will pardon a short let¬ 
ter which bears testimony to the good work done 
by the Health Reform Institute in the case of 
Mrs. R., duriug her stay there nine weeks last 
season, Hors was a case of most aggravated 
dyspepsia, and though not fully cured, was 
benefited to such an extent as to make the 
time and money spent a valuable investment. 

What I consider of most value is the ac¬ 
quaintance she formed with the correct prin¬ 
ciples of true living—the very foundation of 
all hygienic reform. She has conscientiously 
adhered to these principles since her return, and 
the effects are manifest in a more healthy con¬ 
dition of her entire family. We are gradually 
incorporating the principles of health reform 
into the Normal School, and with marked success. 
We believe in every good word and work, and 
therefore bid you God-speed in the enterprise 
of inculcating sound teaching in the matter of 
health and true living. 

The hundreds of earnestly.approving letters 
received, and an increase in our circuhtion of 
several thousand during the past year, may be 
looked upon as a good omen for the future. 
Although the Reformer bus not been all that 
we hope to make it, yet we feel that its success 
in meeting the demands of the people, and ful- 
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filling the expectations of its friends, is not 
wholly undeserved, for wc have endeavored to 
make it a live journal. 

But if we do take some credit to ourselves, 
wo do not overlook the fact that much of our 
success may bs attributed to the friends who 
have endeavored to increase our circulation ; for 
it might be freighted with the choicest cargo, 
and yet if it was not brought before the people, 
they would never be benefited by it, or our list 
be increased. 

In view of this, we would here express our 
thanks to one and all who have in any way aided 
us in this respect. 

One Who Knows. 


The True Principles of Health Reform. 

BY M. O. KELLOGG, M. I>. 

NUMBER ONE. 

The present is an age in which all the cir¬ 
cumstances by which man is surrounded give ev¬ 
idence of degeneracy and decay ; an age in which 
almost everything seems to have become demor 
alized, and in a greater or less degree to fail in 
accomplishing the object of its existence; an age 
when everything upon which the eye can rest 
seems to call for remedy, repair, and reformation. 
While this is true of the entire physical world, 
it is also true that there is no one thing that 
stands in so great need of reformation as man. 

Man has a threefold nature, physical, intellect¬ 
ual, and moral. And in the manifestation of 
the powers of each of these natures in this age 
he gives evidence of degeneracy and decay. If 
we look for the development of moral powers, 
we find that, in the great mas3 of mankind, the 
moral sensibilities are benumbed and blunted, 
and that very few possess sufficient strength of 
character and moral stamina to do right simply 
because it is right, and to govern their actions, 
and live by the principles of love and righteous¬ 
ness, but that almost without exception the en¬ 
tire race is governed by selfishness, each seeking 
only self-gratification and aggrandizement, re¬ 
gardless of the rights of others. Surely, here is 
a demand for reform. 

Again, when we look at the physical condition 
of man, we find but few possessed of sound phys¬ 
ical organizations and healthy constitutions, but 
we see disease manifesting itself in some of its 
varied forms through the entire family of man, 
and all are marked as victims for the grave, 
while deformity, suffering, and sorrow surround 
us on every hand. The days of prattling in¬ 
fancy, of gleeful childhood, of blooming youth, 
and mature manhood, arc shortened by the fell 
monster death. Our cemeteries are fast filling 
up with premature graves, while but few of our 


race attain to old age. We pause to inquire, 
Cannot these evils be remedied ? Is there no 
balm in Gilead ? Is there no Physician there ? 
Why then are not these evils averted t To these 
inquiries we have to answer that we are sur¬ 
rounded on every side with men who claim to be 
laboring to remedy all these evils. We see the 
religious world full of zealous, earnest D. D.s 
who labor with might and main to bring about 
a moral reform. They compass sea and land 
with all the talent, influence, wealth, power, and 
enginery of more than seven hundred denomin¬ 
ations, creeds, and theories, yet the moral condi¬ 
tion of mankind is waxing worse and worse, and 
the same is true in regard to the physical condi¬ 
tion of man. 

We see energetic, self-reliant M. D.s grapple 
with disease and contend with the grim monster 
for each and every one of his victims. And 
that their efforts may be successful, they too 
compass sea and land, and search the earth from 
polo to pole, gathering every poison known in 
either tho mineral, vegetable, or animal king¬ 
doms, and these they faithfully administer, not 
to the disease, not to that cruel monster, death ; 
but to the victim of disease, hoping that through 
spuing and purging, bleeding and blistering the 
poor patient, they will be able to kill the disease. 
But alas! in spite of all their endeavors, and 
their forty thousand drugs and appliances, death 
sooner or later takes all, and diseases multiply 
in our midst, and the physical stamina of the 
race is continually waning. 

Why is it thus ? Are there no remedies for 
all those evils ? Is it true that an all wise Cre¬ 
ator designed from the beginning that man 
should sin and suffer ? We cannot believe this. 
Were this true, it would be useless for us to at¬ 
tempt to cither avert or remedy any of these 
evils. We might far better fold our*hands, and 
in silence await our fate. Neither can we for a 
moment suppose that tho same Omnipotent power 
that has created the physical universe with so 
much precision, and who has established such 
fixed and unalterable laws for its government, 
had no defiuite object in man’s creation, or that 
he has placed man in existence as a mere crea¬ 
ture of chance. A careful survey of the mate¬ 
rial universe, of this earth and all things upon 
it, man included, must convince any reflective 
mind that all material things aDd existences have 
been devised by the same omnipotent mind, and 
fashioned by the same plastic hand, and that the 
same motives that actuated, and principles that 
governed, the Almighty Being in one of his ac¬ 
tions must have governed him in all, and that 
he in creating man had a definite object in view, 
which ho designed to have accomplished through 
man, and that he, for the accomplishment of this 
object, established certain unalterable laws, 
which, if complied with, would result in bring¬ 
ing about the accomplishment of the ultimate 
object of man’s existence, and which if not com- 
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plied with, would result in returning the trans¬ 
gressor to that condition in which he was before 
he was created. 

If this position is correct, the most casual ob¬ 
server must see at a glance that in whatever re¬ 
spect we consider man, whether it be as a mor¬ 
al being, or an intellectual being, or Bimply as 
a physical being, that his Creator had a special 
object in view wBen he established the special 
laws that govern man in the development of 
each of these natures, and that if the final end 
for which man was created is ultimately attained, 
it can only be through the proper development 
of his threefold nature, and that neither his 
moral, intellectual, or physical nature can be 
correctly developed unless he comply strictly 
with those special laws established to govern in 
the development of each of these natures. It 
will also be seen that if one of these powers or 
attributes arc neglected, then there will, to a 
greater or less extont, be a failure on our part 
to accomplish the object of our existence. 

These facts lead us to see at once why such ill 
success attends the labors of the so called model 
reformers and health reformers of the day. As 
a general thing, these two classes of teachers 
have confined themselves to a single branch of 
the work of reformation, each forgetting that 
man is so constituted that an attempt to develop 
and cultivate either his physical, intellectual, or 
moral nature while any one of theso are neglected, 
must result in failure. 

If we who are engaged in this great work of 
health reform would be successful, we must rec¬ 
ognize the groat fact that man in his threefold 
nature is a unit, and that the perfection of man 
hood consists in the proper development and cul 
tivation of each and all of his nature, attributes, 
faculties, and powers, and that he who fails to 
properly develop and cultivate any of these is 
but partly a man. We must also recognize the 
fact that the great object for which man was ere 
ated was for the development of bis highest nat¬ 
ure, and the manifestation of its attributes and 
power, and that whatever lower natures, attri¬ 
butes, and powers ho possesses were all estab¬ 
lished to enable him to develop and manifest the 
higher, the lesser to be subservient to and con¬ 
tributory toward the higher, and that any exer¬ 
cise of the lower natures, faculties, and powers, 
that docs not have a direct tendency to develop 
and mauifesfc man's highest nature and attributes 
is a perverted, an abnormal, an unhealthy use of 
his lower natures. Now, as man’s physical nat¬ 
ure is his lower nature, and as his intellectual 
nature is wholly dependent for its existence on 
the perfect organization and condition of his 
physical structure, and as his moral nature is 
wholly dependent for its existence on the perfect 
development and condition of both the physical 
and intellectual natures, it follows that whenever 
the physical organism of man is impaired his men¬ 
tal, and especially his moral, nature suffers loss. 


Again, as the great object for which man’s pe¬ 
culiar physical organization was made was that 
intellect might be develop a! and mural character 
manifested, it folio .vs uut whenever the physical 
organism has bjcome abnormal or unhealthy in 
any of its ojudltions or actions so as to demand 
remedying cr reforming, then the highest natures 
should be appealed to, and the moral attributes 
should Btep in and direct and control all efforts 
at reforming the bodily habits and conditions; 
for in the effort to develop aud maintain the 
physical organism in health, there is no remedy 
that we can apply that will so readily contribute 
to the accomplishment of this eod, as will the 
constant keeping in mind the great object to be 
gained by our existence. 

Again, whenever there exists in man a moral 
degeneration that needs reforming, it follows 
from the foregoing facts that all the physical 
habits and conditions of the body that are ad¬ 
verse to the development of moral character must 
first be reformed. 

Thus we see that at any attempt at health re¬ 
form, or moral reform, both must go together for 
cither to be successful. 


Hygienic Treatment. 

[Vrut many of our new subscribers having sent 
queries to this Office in regard to the moaning of cer¬ 
tain terms and technicalities used by hygienic writ¬ 
ers, and in reference to treatment, etc., the following 
article from one of the physicians at the Health In¬ 
stitute in Bitllo Crock is famished to enlighten the 
minds of all such inquirers.] 

FOMENTATIONS. 

In a variety of morbid conditions, warm and 
hot fomentations aro exceedingly useful. A fo¬ 
mentation may bo used for pain more or less se¬ 
vere in any organ or part, when the state of the 
system is not actively inflammatory, nor the part 
unnaturally hot. When this is the case, cool or 
ice cold applications may be the most efficacious. 
A good and safe rule in the choice of cool, cold, 
warm, or hot, is the sensations of the patient. 
That temperature which feels most agreeable is 
the best. 

It must be borne in mind that fomentations 
are always for occasional aud not for constant 
employment. They are specially intended to re¬ 
lieve congestions, quiet pain, and subdue local 
irritation. They cause temporary relaxation, but 
no permanent debility when followed by cool 
bathing, or a compress or bandago is w >rn for a 
while. Here is an important point: Whenever 
water is applied to the wholo or any part of the 
body at so high a temperaturo as to relax the 
capillaries and distend them with blood, it must 
be followed by an application at so low a tem¬ 
perature as to conatringe the vessels and restore 
the tone; otherwise, there ia great liability to 
take cold. In chronic congestion and irritation 
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of the liver, stomach, bowels, and spleen, foment¬ 
ations are serviceable. 

When any part of the trunk of the body is to 
be fomented, it is a good plan to fold a woolen 
blanket or sheet four times lengthwise and spread 
it across a bed or lounge. Let the patient lie 
down upon it, the upper part of the body divested 
of clothing. The folded blanket extends from 
the armpits to the hips. A piece of flannel 
folded from four to six thicknesses is put into a 
vessel, and very hot water p *ured on it. The 
flannel is wrung out of the water with the hands, 
by occasionally dipping them into a dish of cold 
water placed near by for that purpose, or the 
flannel may be put into a corner of a towel 
which is twisted around it, wringing it thor¬ 
oughly. It is then immediately laid on the part 
to be fomented. The blanket is brought over it 
first on one side, and then on the other, and 
snugly tucked under the body, then the bed 
clothes spread over all. The patient remains 
quiet five or einht minutes, and then the appli¬ 
cation should be renewed or replaced by a fresh 
cloth. Care should be taken to expose the pa¬ 
tient as little as possible while the hot cloths are 
being changed. This process seldom requires 
at one time to continue more than from five to 
twenty minutes, changing the cloths from two to 
four times, as the case may be. 

Fomentations aro useful in neuralgia of the 
head and face, in toothache and earache, in sore 
throat, diptheria, quinsy, and congestion of the 
lungs. Often in congestion of the lungs, it is 
well to apply the fomentation over the shoulders 
back of the lungs, at the same time having a 
cool compress on the lungs in front. The same 
treatment may be ustd beneficially over the 
stomach, cool in front and hot on the back. 

Another point in treatment is always to keep 
the. feet warm and the head cool. Foot baths 
may be taken before fomentations are applied, 
when necessary. 

For colic with nausea and vomiting, fomenta¬ 
tions over stomach and bowels are beneficial; 
and in dysentery, when there is tenderness, pain, 
and soreness in the bowels, or in any condition 
of the bowels attended with these symptoms. 
The fomentation may also be applied to the pel¬ 
vis in painful menstruation,crampiog, etc. Rest, 
and not exercise, should usually follow the ap¬ 
plication of a fomentation. Feeble, nervous per¬ 
sons will not bear very hot or prolonged foment¬ 
ations, frequently not more than five or eight 
minutes. A warm fomentation may be more 
prolonged than'a hot one. When the pain is 
deeply seated, it often requires perseverance in 
hot applications to cause it to yield, As a gen¬ 
eral thing, it is better to wear a cool compress 
for an hour or so after the hot applications, un¬ 
less the padeDt is bloodless and of low vitality, 
liable to chill, then sponging off the parts is suf¬ 
ficient. 


WET HAND RUBS. 

The wet hand rub is a mild hath, and may 
servo a good purpose, when it is not convenient 
or expedient to foment. Repeatedly dip the 
hands into hot water, rubbing over the irritated, 
painful parts thoroughly, then d»p them into 
cool water, and apply, then dry off. This form 
of bath can be made quite efficient in affections 
of the throat, lungs, liver, spleen, and stomach, 
and also on the back when it is weak, with heat 
and soreness in it, they can hardly be used amiss. 

DRY HAND RUBS. 

For very weak and nervous persons of poor 
circulation, dry hand rubs are beneficial. If able, 
the patient may stand, having a sheet thrown 
over him, while the attendant rubs vigorously 
over the entire body for a few minutes. If un¬ 
able to stand, the patient may sit or lie down. 
Discovering at any time the throat or lungs be¬ 
coming sore, a dry hand rub will often draw the 
blood to the skin, relieve the congestion, and 
prevent further trouble. 

DRIPPING SHEET. 

This is one of the best general baths used, 
when a person is well enough to take a bath 
standing, and the easiest to be administered in 
home treatment. It may be given in aDy room, 
and on a carpet, provided a rug or something is 
spread down to keep the carpet from getting 
dampened. The first thing to be considered in 
giving treatment is the temperature of the room. 
It should be sufficiently warm as not to chill. 
The more feeble the circulation, and the lower 
the vitality, the warmer in proportion the air 
needs to be. Let the patient lay off the cloth¬ 
ing, and step into a tub, ia which is a shallow 
foot bath of a temperature of ninety-eight or 
one hundred degrees. Have half a pail of water 
at from ninety to ninety five degrees, as condi¬ 
tions require. Gather one end of the sheet in 
folds in the band, dip it into the water, partially 
wring it out, put one corner of it lengthwise 
over the chest, quickly passing it around the 
back, lapping it in front. Then set to rubbing 
vigorously over the entire surface of the body, 
over the sheet. Then the sheet may be taken 
off and wrung out of water at a lower tempera¬ 
ture, if desired, and replaced, or the sheet may 
be loosened a little at the neck, and water poured 
in over the body under the sheet with a dipper, 
rubbing again. The wet sheet should bo re¬ 
moved, and the body enveloped in a dry one, 
and briskly rubbed until dry and warm. This 
bath is excellent for the patient when in a fe¬ 
verish condition, and for night sweats, for rest¬ 
lessness, and wakefulness (taken on going to 
bed), and for tenderness and soreness of the mus¬ 
cles, and for stiff and tired feelings caused by a 
cold. P. M. Lam son, M. D. 

Health reform is the basis of all reform. 
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The Eight Use 

OV TEMPORAL BLESSIN08 AM) SPIRITUAL QIFT8. 


Wish for them cautiously, 
Ask for them submissively, 
Want, r.oem coutenledly, 
Obtain them honestly. 
Accept them humbly. 
Manage them prudently. 
Employ ti»em lawfully, 
Impurt them libtrally. 
Esteem them moderately, 
Increase them virtuously, 
Use them subserviently, 
Forego them easily, 

Resign them willingly, 


Prize them inestimably, 
Court them earnestly, 
Seek them diligently, 
Ponder them frequently, 
Wait for them patient ly. 
Expect them hopefully, 
Receive them joyfully, 
Enjoy them thank full?, 
Improve them carefully, 
Retain them watchfully, 
Pleud for them manfully, 
Hold them dependency, 
Grasp them elern&lty. 


Proper Education. 

In the early education of children, many par¬ 
ents and teachers fail to understand that the 
greatest attention needs to be given to the phys¬ 
ical constitution, that a healthy condition of body 
and brain can be secured. It has been the cus 
tom to encourage children to attend school when 
they are mere babies, needing a mother’s care. 
Children of a dedicate age are frequently crowd 
ed into ill ventilated school rooms, to sit upon 
poorly constructed benches, and the young and 
tender frames have, through sitting in wrong 
positions, become deformed. 

The disposition and habits of youth will be 
very likely to be manifested in the matured man. 
You may bend a jouog tree to almost any form 
that you may choose, and let it remain and grow 
as you have bent it, and it will be a deformed 
tree, and will ever tell of the injury received at 
your hand. You may, after years of growth, 
try to straighten the tree, but all your efforts 
will prove unavailing. It will ever be a de¬ 
formed tree. This is the case with the minds of 
youth. They should be carefully and tenderly 
trained in childhood. They may be educated 
in the right direction or in the wrong, and they 
will in their future life pursue the course in 
which they were directed in youth. The habits 
formed in youth will grow with the growth and 
strengthen with the strength, and will generally 
be the same in after life, only continue to grow 
stronger. 

We are living in an age when almost every¬ 
thing is superficial. There is but little stability 
and firmness of character, because the training 
and education of children from their cradle is 
superficial. Their character is built upon slid¬ 
ing sand. Self denial and self control have not 
been molded into their characters. They have 
been petted and indulged until they are spoiled 
for practical life. The love of pleasure controls 
minds, and children are fl ittered and iudulged 
to their ruin. Children should be trained and 
educated so that they may calculate to meet with 
difficulties, and expect temptations and dangers, 


They should be taught to have control over 
themselves, and to nobly overcome difficulties; 
and if they do not willfully rush into danger, 
and needlessly place themselves in the way of 
temptation ; if they avoid evil influences and 
vicious society, and then aro unavoidably com¬ 
pelled to be in dangerous company, they will 
have strength of character to stand for the 
right and preserve principle, and will come 
forth in the strength of God with their morals 
untainted. The moral powers of youth who 
have been properly educated, if they make God 
their trust, will be equal to stand the most pow¬ 
erful test. 

There is sufficient cause for mourning by 
fathers and mothers as they witness the steady 
and rapid increase of sins and crimes among 
children and youth of this age. The great pro¬ 
portion of sins and suffering of children and 
youth, proceed immediately from the appetites 
and propensities. 

Through the channel of appetite, the passions 
are inflamed, 3nd the moral powers are para¬ 
lyzed, so that parental instruction in the princi¬ 
ples of morality and true goodness falls upon 
the ear without affecting the heart. The most 
fearful warnings and threatenings of the word of 
God are not powerful enough to arouse fhe be¬ 
numbed intellect and awaken the violated con¬ 
science. 

Tho indulgence of appetite and passion fever 
and debilitate the mind, and disqualify for edu¬ 
cation. Our youth need a physiological educa¬ 
tion as well as other literary and scientific knowl¬ 
edge. It is important for them to understand 
the relation that their eating and drinking, and 
general lubits, have to health and life. Ab 
they understand their own frames, they will 
know how to guard against debility and dis¬ 
ease. With a sound constitution, there is 
hope of accomplishing almost anything. Be¬ 
nevolence, love, and piety, can be cultivated. 
A want of physical vigor will be manifested in 
the weakened moral powers. The apostle says, 
“ Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal 
body, that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof/' 

A solemn duty is resting upon parents in re¬ 
gard to their children. The exciting amuse¬ 
ments of our time keep the niiuds of men and 
women, but moro especially the youth, in a fe¬ 
ver of excitement, which is telling upon their 
stock of vitality in a far greater degree than all 
their studies and physical labors, and have a 
tendency to dwarf the intellect and corrupt the 
morals. 

Many bomoan the disobedience of Adam, 
which resulted in bringing 6in, suffering, and 
death, into the world. Surely, such should 
cease to transgress. But instead of doing bet¬ 
ter themselves than Adam did, they follow a 
course of transgression, thereby in creasing the 
tide of woe. But let the children of Adam, 
who have the exumple of their father before 
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hem with all its terrible results, stop sinning, 
.nstead of complaining of their father, while 
they themselves are doing worse than he did. 

Men seem not to be satisfied with the result 
of Adam’s trial in disobedience. While they 
bemoan Adam’s weakness in yielding to tempta 
tion and breaking the Father’s law, they defy 
the law of God in disregarding his prohibitions 
and follow in a course of disobedience to learn 
when too late that the wages of sin is death and 
that God means what he says. 

If we wish to manifest how much*greater wis¬ 
dom we should have shown were we in Adam’s 
place, tempted as he was, we need not go back 
to occupy his position, to give evidence of our 
firmness and moral rectitude. We have ample 
opportunities to show our strength of moral 
power in resisting the temptations of our time. 

But few parents realize that their children 
are what their example and discipline have 
made them, and that they are responsible for 
the characters their children develop. If the 
hearts of Christian parents were in obedience 
to the will of Christ, they would obey the in¬ 
junction of the heavenly Teacher: “But seek 
ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteous¬ 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto 
you.” If those who profess to he followers of 
Christ would do this, they would give not only 
to their children, but to the unbelieving 
world, examples that would rightly represent 
the religion of the Bible. If Christian parents 
lived in obedience to the requirements of the 
divine Teacher, they would preserve simplicity 
in eating and in dressing more in accordance 
with natural law. They would not then devote 
so much time to artificial life in making cares 
and burdens for themselves that Christ has not 
laid upon them, hut positively bade them avoid. 
If the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
were the first and all important consideration 
with parents, but little precious time would be 
lost in needless ornamentation of the outward, 
while the minds of their children are almost 
entirely neglected. The precious time devoted 
by many parents to dressing their children for 
display in their scenes of amusement might bet¬ 
ter, far better, be spent in cultivating their own 
minds, in order that they may be competent to 
properly instruct their children. It is not es¬ 
sential to the happiness of these parents to use 
precious probationary time God has lent them, 
in dressing, in visitiDg, and gossiping. 

Many parents plead that they have so much 
to do that they have not time to improve their 
minds, or to educate their children for practical 
life, or to teach them how they may become 
lambs of Christ’s fold. 

Parents will never realize the almost infinite 
value of the time they misspend until the final 
settlement, when the cases of all will be decided, 
and the acts of our entire life are opened to our 
view in the presence of God, and the Lamb, and 


all the holy angels. Very many parents will 
then see that their wroDg course determined the 
destiny of their children. Not only have they 
failed to secure for themselves the words of 
commendation from the King of glory, “ Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord;” but they hear the 
terrible denunciation, Depart. This separates 
their children forever from the jojs and glories 
of Heaven, and from the presence of Christ. 
And they themselves also come uuder his de¬ 
nunciation, Depart, “ thou wicked and slothful 
servant.” Jesus will never say, “ Well done,” 
to those who have not earned the well done by 
their faithful lives of self-denial and self sacri¬ 
fice to do others good, and to promote his glory. 
Those who have lived principally to please 
themselves instead of doing others good are 
meeting with infinite loss. 

If parents could be aroused to sense the re¬ 
sponsibility in the work of educating their chil¬ 
dren, more of tbejr time would be devoted to 
prayer, and less to needless display. They 
should educate them to understand that health 
is indisponsiblo to their usefulness and enjoy¬ 
ment in this life; and that health, strength, and 
their power to do good, depend upon their obe¬ 
dience to the laws of their being. Parents 
should reflect, and pray earnestly to God for 
wisdom and divine aid to properly train their 
children, that they may develop characters that 
God will approve. Their anxiety should not be 
how they can educate their children that they 
may be praised and honored of the w'orld, but 
how they can educate them to form beautiful 
characters that God can approve. Much prayer 
and study are needed for heavenly wisdom to 
know how to deal with young minds; for very 
much is depending upon the direction parents 
give to the minds and wills of their children. 

In order to arouse the moral sensibilities of 
your children to the claims that God has upon 
them, you should imprint upon their minds and 
hearts how to obey the laws of God in their 
physical frames; for health has a great deal to 
do with their intellect and morals. If they 
have health and purity of heart, they are then 
better prepared to live and be a blessing to the 
world. To balance their minds in the right 
direction and at the right time is a most im¬ 
portant work; for very much depends on the 
decisions made at the critical moment, now 
important, then, that the minds of parents 
should be as free as possible from perplexing, 
wearing care in needless things, that they may 
think and act with calm consideration, wisdom, 
and love, making the physical and moral health 
of their children the first and highest considera¬ 
tion. The inward adorning should be the great 
object for parents to attain for tbeir dear chil¬ 
dren. Parents cannot afford to have visitors 
and strangers claim their attention, and rob them 
of life’s great capital, which is time, making it 
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impossible for them to give their children pa 
tient instruction, which they must have every 
day to give right direction to their developing 
minds. 

This lifetime is too short to be squandered in 
vain and trifling diversion, in unprofitable visit 
ing, in needless dressing for display, or in ex¬ 
citing amusements. We canDot afford to squan¬ 
der time given us of God to bless others, and for 
us to improve in laying up a treasure for our 
selves in Heaven. We hive none too much 
time for the discharge of necessary duties. We 
should give time for the culture of our own 
hearts and minds, in order to qualify us for our 
life’s work. To neglect these essential duties, 
in conforming to the habits and customs of fash 
ionable, worldly society, is doing ourselves and 
our children a great wrong. 

Mothers who have youthful minds to train, 
and the character of children to form, Bhould 
not seek vain excitement in order to be cheerful 
and happy. They have their important life- 
work. They and theirs cannot afford to spend 
time in an unprofitable manner. Time is one 
of the important talents which God has intrusted 
to us, and for which he will call us to account 
A waste of time is a waste of intellect. The 
powers of the mind are susceptible of high cul¬ 
tivation. It is the duty of mothers to cultivate 
their mind3, and keep their hearts pure, and im¬ 
prove every means in their reach for their in tel 
lectual and moral improvement, that they may 
be qualified to improve the minds of their chil¬ 
dren. 

Those who indulge a disposition to love to be 
in company will soon feel restless, unless visiting 
or entertaining visitors. The power of adapta¬ 
tion to circumstances, the necessary sacred home 
duties, will seem commonplace and uninterest¬ 
ing. They have no love fur self examination or 
self discipline. The mind hungers for the va¬ 
rying, exciting scenes of worldly life. Children 
are neglected f»*r the indulgence of inclination. 
And the recording angel writes, “Unprofitable 
servants.*' God designs that our minds should 
not bo purposeless, but that we should accom¬ 
plish good in this life. E. o. w\ 


A Word to Mothers. 

Let ua hope that mothers are beginning to 
realize more cle&Tly than ever before the power 
they hold over the destinies and character of 
their children. Let us hope that women are 
awakening to the truth that to them is intrusted 
the gravest of God’s works on earth; that the 
gifts of nature are their gifts, and come through 
their obedience, or are withheld through their 
disobedience; that not only is it right training 
of the child in the nursery, bub right training of 
themselves before that commences; that fearful 
suffering is often caused to mother and child for 


years, perhaps for the whole of life, by wrong 
conditions at this important period, by weakness, 
fretfulness, Belfishness, indulgence of their lower 
appetites, by lack of self restraint and nobleness. 
Oh ! if women could Beo and know what fearful 
power is intrusted to them, and what noble re¬ 
sults, what heavenly joy and satisfaction, would 
flow from its faithful use, then what different 
mothers and children we should sec. What dif¬ 
ferent men and women would soon fill the world ! 
—Home Magazine. 


“1 Haven’t Time!’* 

“ You are engaged upon an elaborate piece of 
embroidery, Mtb. Remington ?” 

4 * Yes, it has occupied my time for a fortnight, 
and is not now half completed. My last maga¬ 
zine has an elegant pattern. Sarah, bring the 
lady that book from the center-table. And there 
is the conclusion of a lengthy novelette in which 
I have been very much interested for several 
months. I could hardly await the arrival of the 
magazine; but what do you think of the pattern, 
Mrs. Holmes V* 

“ It is pretty!—still, I should hardly think it 
profitable to spend so much time on one small 
piece of muslin !” 

“Oh, but it will be bo beautiful, when com¬ 
pleted ! I think I shall try to embroider a mus- 
iio dress from it, for Emilia to wear to the New- 
Year’s ball; don’t you think it will create a 
sensation f” 

“Very likoly it may! but Mrs. Remington, 
have you visited our school ?” 

“I have not; my time is so much occupied 
otherwise, that I never find leisure for doing 
so!” 

“Our teacher is young, and has a difficult 
school to manage; I think the needs encourage¬ 
ment ; besides, she is hero alone among strangers, 
and feels so sad since her mother died; but she 
trie b to bo cheerful, and to do the best sho can 
for her school.” 

“ Well, I should be glad to go in, bub it does 
seem nearly impossible. Almost the whole morn¬ 
ing is occupied in dressing, and receiving and 
returning cills, and in the afternoon I am too 
much fatigued to go out; but my soil thinks he 
does not learn anything.” 

44 What studies is he pursuing ?” 

“ Really, I have forgotten ! I seldom pay 
much attention to his lessons; I think that is 
the teacher’s business; I have no time for it; if 
I can get him away to Eohool in time in the 
morning, I think I have done remarkably well; 
nine o’clock comes so soon ! It is often past that 
hour before I am aware of it, and then, such a 
time as I have in getting him dressed ! A moth¬ 
er’s situation h trying! just think, when one is 
not half ready for company, and is fearful every 
moment that 6ome visitor will bo announced, to 
be obliged to leave her own toilet, and attend to 
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the dressing of children ! Do n’t you think we 
have need of patience ?” 

“ Certainly we have; but I do not regard the 
matter of which you speak as so trying ; I take 
pleasure in preparing my little ones for Bchool in 
the morning ; they seem so happy after a good 
night’s rest, just like little birds. I enjoy their 
childish prattle, and when they have given me 
their good morning kiss, and trip away to school 
so joyously, I feel that it is a happy thing to be 
a mother, and I thank God for my children.” 

“ Well, my Edward is not like your children ! 
I wish he was, for I think I should take more 
comfort with him ; but I always get completely 
worried out with him in the morning. The fact 
is, he does not like to attend school, and I have 
either to coax or scold him for about half an hour 
before I can get him started. That all seems 
lost time to me, and I suppose I sometimes ex 
ercise too little patience toward him. What a 
difference there is in children 1” 

“ And what a difference there is in mothers !” 
thought Mrs. Holmes, as she sat in her own 
cheerful home-circle the evening after the inter¬ 
view with Mrs. Remington. “ Poor Mrs. R.: 
no time for visiting the schools, no time to pre¬ 
pare the child for school, or to interest herself 
in his studies, or for the eojoyment of his so¬ 
ciety! and all this from a love of display, fash¬ 
ion, and frivolity ! And what is the conse¬ 
quence ? Her child is idle, willful, a source of 
much unhappiness to her and to his teacher, and 
h likely to grow up to manhood uncultivated in 
his intellect, unrefined in his manners, and loose 
in his principles. Poor, mistaken mother!”— 
Michigan Journal of Education. 


Wliat Sleep Will Cure. 

The cry for rest has always been louder than 
the cry for food; not that it is more important, 
but is often harder to get. The best rest comes 
from sound sleep. Of two men or women other¬ 
wise equal, the one who sleeps best will be the 
most moral, healthy, and efficient. Sleep will 
do much to cure irritability of temper and peev¬ 
ishness. It will cure insanity. It will build up 
and make strong a weaTy body. It will do much 
to cure dyspepsia. It will relieve a languor and 
prostration felt by consumptives. It will cure 
hypochondria. It will cure headache. It will 
cure neuralgia. It will cure a broken spirit. It 
will cure sorrow. Indeed, we might make a 
longer list of nervous maladies that it will cure. 
The cure of sleeplessness, however, is not so easy, 
particularly in those who carry grave responsi¬ 
bilities. The habit of sleeping well is one which, 
if broken for any length of time, is not so 
easily regained. Often an illness treated by 
powerful drugs so deranges the nervous system 
that sleep is never sweet after. Or perhaps long 
continued watchfulness produces the same effect; 


or hard study; or tea or whisky drinking, and 
tobacco using. To break up the habit, are re¬ 
quired: 1 . A good, clean bed. 2. Sufficient ex¬ 
ercise to produce weariness and pleasant occupa¬ 
tion. 3. Good, pure air, and not too warm a 
room. 4. Freedom from too much care. 5. A 
clear stomach. G. A clear conscience. 7. Total 
abstinence from stimulants. 


Woman’s Rights and Maternity. 

Dr. Hammond’s Journal, in a recent article, 
maintains that the “ prevailing ideas of women 
are unfavorable to maternity,” that its occurrence, 
instead of being hailed with enthusiasm and se¬ 
cret joy, as in the earlier periods of the world, 
is generally regretted. The doctor further main¬ 
tains that wifehood, so far as it involves neces¬ 
sary dependence on a husband for pecuniary 
support and daily society, is widely looked upon 
as one of the evils of life. 

This is evidently an extreme view of the sub¬ 
ject. It is only true as to that class of women 
who are ambitious to become prominent in those 
walks hitherto regarded as exclusively to he oc¬ 
cupied by men, and by a vain and weak body of 
women whose only pleasure is in drets and dis¬ 
play of personal charms. These by no means 
make up the mas3 of American women. They 
are indeed but a feeble minority, too numerous, 
to be sure, but still not yet formidable. 

The obstacles which nature ha^? placed in the 
path of women entering the active pursuits 
which have been, and still are, properly esteemed 
masculine, are so obvious that all the cant and 
sophistry and subterfuge of the woman’s rights 
advocates will need no answer; and as the wom¬ 
an’s rights movement further develops itself, its 
own inherent unfitness will be seen by even casual 
observers. It is, nevertheless, at this moment, 
the parent of many of the social trials and marital 
hardships of the period. The desire for show, 
the vain livalry, the consuming effort to eclipse, 
which destroys the peace, and banishes all ease 
from so many families, is the outgrowth, in a 
great degree, of the usurpation of strongminded 
women whose deference for the husband’s opinions 
and disregard for his sounder judgment and capa¬ 
bilities have been lost in the assumption of equal¬ 
ity, which, in the very nature of things, and 
above all, in human nature, has no existence. 

The influence of an evil must be felt before it 
can be checked. The woman’s rights movement 
may be reaching that magnitude. The journal 
we have alluded to attributes much of the crime, 
idiocy, and insanity of the present generation to 
the uneasy, agitated state of the women, so un¬ 
fitted for the conditions and duties of maternity. 
This is doubtless true, and in conjunction with 
other more obvious objections to women’s rights, 
will tend to restore the sexes to their natural 
spheres.— Scl. 
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New Work. 

Health and Diseases of Woman is the title of a 
new work by It. T. Trail, M. D. We print an edition 
of 10,000, expecting a rapid sale of this ■very impor¬ 
tant pamphlet at the low price of 20 cents, post-paid. 


Health Reform Institute. 

It is said that there are more patients at the Bat¬ 
tle Creek Health Institute than at this season of any 
previous year, and all doing well. 


Wk are happy to report that M. G. Kellogg, M. D., 
who has had remarkable success in raising the sick 
by hygienic treatment, when given over by drug doc¬ 
tors in California, will be connected with the Health 
Reform Institute, after spending a few weeks at Dr. 
Trail’s. 


Reduced Prices. 

We adopt the policy of low prices and rapid and 
extensive sales. The prices of the two works, enti¬ 
tled Tobacco-Using, and the Hygienic System, are 
reduced to 20 cents each, post-paid. 


Rates of Discount. 

Tun statements of discounts and prices in the No¬ 
vember Reform i:u were too hastily and imper¬ 
fectly made to be fully understood. Our usual dis¬ 
counts on bookB published at the Reformer Office 
are one-third for oash. Special discounts will be 
made to all Health Institutions who use the Reform¬ 
er as an advertising medium, and give it a wide cir¬ 
culation for their own and our advantage. We will 
also give their business cards free, each month, if 
possible. 


A Word from Washington, D. C.—We wish you 
could induce a good physician to locate in this city. 
It is a good place for patients. The Departments 
contain many persons who, from ill-health, cannot 
pursue a more active life. There are several here 
who desire to obtain hygienic board, but cannot. 
There are those here who live hygienically, but do 
not take boarders. Please notice this want in the 
Health Reformer, and oblige a dozen or moro 

Reformers. 


The Chicago Sun , a wide-awake daily, has a 
good word for the Reformer. It says, 44 The editor 
and all who contribute to the columns of this excel¬ 
lent periodical have a rare faculty of presenting the 
most important truths in a manner that can hardly 
fail to interest every class of intelligent readers.” 


QUK BOOK LIST. 


The books named below will be furnished by mail, post 
paid, at the prices given. By the quantity, at the Office, 
or delivered at the express or R. It. freight oflices, foi 
cash accompanying orders, at one-third discount on 
those books published at this Office. Those books in 
this list not published by us will be furnished by us a* 
low as by their publishers. 

Iloalth and Diseases of Woman. By R. T. Trall 
M. D. Price, post-paid, 20 cts. 

The nygicnic System. By R. T. Trall, M. I). Pub¬ 
lished at this Office. It is just the work for the time, 
and should be read by the million. Price, post-paid, 
20 cents. 

Tobacco-Using. A philosophical exposition of the 
Effects of Tobacco on the Human System. By R. T. 
Trall, M. D. Published at this Office. Price, post-paid, 
20 cents. 

Cook Book, aud Kitchen Guide: comprising recipes 
for the preparation of hygienic food, directions for can¬ 
ning fruit, &c., together with advice relative to change 
of diet. Published at this Office. Price, post-paid, 20 
cents. 

Science of Unman Life. This is a valuable pamphlet, 
containing three of the most important of Graham’s 
twenty-tire Lectures on the Scieneo of Human Life— 
eighth, the Organs and their Uses; thirteenth, Man’s 
Physical Nature and the Structure of His Teeth; four¬ 
teenth, the Dietetic Character of Man. Published at this 
Office. Price, post-paid, 85 cents. 

Hand Book of Health.—Physiology and Hygiene. 
Published at this Office. Price, post-paid, 75 cents; pa 
per cover, 40 cents. 

Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall. Price, post¬ 
paid, $4.50. 

Water Care for the Million. Trall. Price, post¬ 
paid, SO cents. 

Uterine Diseases and Displacements. TfwAll. Price, 
post-paid, $3.00. 

Science of Human Life. By Sylvester Graham, 
M. D. His complete work of twenty-live Lectures. 
Price, post-paid, $3.00. 

Hydropathic Family Physician, By Joel Shew, 
M. D. Price, post-paid, $3.50. 

Domestic Practice. Johnson. Price, post-paid, 
$1.75. 

Water Care in Chronic Diseases. By J. M. Gully, 
M. D. Price, post-paid, $1.75. 

Care of Consumption. By Dr. Work. Price, post¬ 
paid, 80 cents. 

Reform Tracts, by mail, in packages of not lees than 
200 pages, post-paid, at the rate of 800 pages for $1.00. 
One-third discount will be made by the hundred cop¬ 
ies, at the Office, or with other books delivered at the 
express or R. R. freight offices. We design to publish a 
series of Health Tracts immediately. At present, we 
have only The Dross Reform, 10 pp., Principles of Health 
Reform, 16 pp., Dyspepsia, 8 pp. 

Address, HEALTH REFORMER, 

Battle Creek, Mich. 
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